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POULTRY 


EVOLVER _and 
nao) ~ PISTOL, 
8 189 CARTRIDGES, 


For Sure-Fire 
and Accuracy 


— For “One-Shot” Kills 
— They Breed Confidence 


Ignition prompt, uniform and sure. 


Made with the famous emiéngton-UMC 
primer. Recommended by leading revolver 
and pistol manufacturers. 























A cartridge is individually 
made, tested and guaranteed 
for each make of arm. 


-UMC —the per- 
+ fect shooting combination. 4 


REMINGTON ARMS - UNION 
METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO. 


299 Broadway New York City 
oO 


SAVE: 330: 


On a Gasoline Engine According To Size 
Ranging From Our Famous 12 H. P. Pumping Engine ($27.50) To (5 H. P. 


enging factory, save dealer, jobber and catalog house profits. 

Beg bape Tmabe on the élass of engines I sell has ever been made before in all gasoline engine history. 

Here is the secret and reason: I turn them out all alike by the thousands in my enormous modern factories 
equipped with automatic machinery, one man percy high as six machines ata time 
and turning out thousands of perfect es I sell them direct to the user, saving 
all middlemen’s profits and actually sell the very bigness grade engine on thirty days 
free trial for less money than some factories can make them at actua! first shop cost. 

a absolutely and positively save you from 650 to 
$300 on a gasoline engine that will exactly 
meet your — ts, no matter how 

amamee large or how small. 

All you pay for is actual cost of material, (and I buy in tremendous quan- 
tities) cost of labor and one smali profit based on large output. 

Anybody can afford and might Fm} as well have a strictly high grade casino 
when he can get in on a wholesale deal of this kind. I know what lam talking 
about. Ihave been a dealer, a jobber, a salesman. I started in at the bot- 
tom of this engine Vereen and I am giv! you the truth when I tell 
you that our price is lower than dealers and jobbers are today buying 
engines not as good as ours in carload lots for spot cash. 

io utely know, and I cordially invite you or anybody 
to insp our factories and make the comparisons for absolute 
proof. We simply have to make our engine #0 good, for we 
send it anywhere in the U. 8. without an expert to inexpe- 
rienced users.on 30 days’ free trial, to testagainstany engine 
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made regardless of price, of & similar h. p. that sells for y a sos 
twice as much, and are, willing to let the —_ J m Sas 
SCcny price Gatil you get our beautiful 6s page en Get Galloway’s Biggest and 


price until you get our bea 
k. Why not sell one of your poorest 


Best Free Gasoline Engine Book 
buy our famous full bh. p. Galloway, § 


Write for it today while you think of it. It isin 

four colors, 60 es; pictures our ——, 

tories, and contains hundreds of letters and pictures 

from actual phot phs of our engine in use in every 

state in the Union, It’s full = ae pereaiiice, 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating of it. 

You ane throwing money geez zoe pay seore mee ees 1 
a. ve that money © 

engine than I charge yo om fh yon trom 650 













i ise. I itively and absolutel, 
ec tall aaveudina to size you want. invite iz to get our 
catalog and make Comparisons. WM. GALLOWAY, Pres., 


WM. GALLOWAY CO., 635 Galloway Station, Waterioo, fowa 









MAKE HENS LAY 


By feeding raw bone. ‘Its egg-producing value is four 
tines that of grain. Eggs more fertile, chicks mors 
vigorous, broilers earlier, fowls heavier 
profits larger. 


MANN’S ‘Sooc. Bone Cutter 


Cuts all bone with adhering meat and 
ristle. Never cl 10 Days’ Free Trial. 
o money in advance, 

Send Today for Free Book. 
F.W, Mann Co., Box 10, Milford, Mass 


Save Money 
on Feed 


Grind the corn and cob and your stock will 
surely produce more meat and milk. Nutri- 
tion alone is not enough, you must feed 
bulk also. Put your grain through a 


New Actland 


Feed Mill 


and your stock will obtain 254 extra feed value— 

this fattens hogs and steers quickly and ensures 

more mi 4 -y ail, New 
Holland Fee. 













INFORMATION AS TO LANDS IN 


The Nation’s 
Garden Spot- 


THAT GREAT FRUIT AND TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 
along the 


Atlantic Coast Line 
RAILROAD 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina,’ 
Georgia, Alabama and Florida, write to 
WILBUR McCOY E. N. CLARK, 
A. & {: Agt- for Fiorida, A. & [-Agt forVinginia 
bama, ie 
Wilmington, N. 


FOR 














ill can be 
adjusted to grind 
ine. 



































priced feed mills on the 


market; so write today. 











ay 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
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AND BEES. 
A Moden Bee Cellar 


M. STEVENS 





In my opinion, the first thing to be 
looked after in. making a bee cellar 
would be the location. This should be 
in a side hill or knoll sloping to the 
south where the soil is gravel or 
sandy loam. By digging into the bank 
a cellar of sufficient size to hold the 
number of colonies comfortably can 
be secured easily. 

The floor walls and roof should be 
of concrete with a subearth ventila- 
tor at least 75 feet long laid under- 
ground 2 feet or more, in order that 
in spring, when the bees become un- 
easy owing to foul air, a wholesome 
supply of fresh air may be admitted. 
To secure this it is necessary to have 
a ventilator through the roof made 
of cement of a size sufficient to ac- 
commodate the’ largest number of 
colonies one ever expects to winter 
in this repository. . Allow’ 1 square 
inch in size of ventilator to each five 
colonies. A shut-off should be ar- 
ranged so the ventilator may be con- 
tracted to accommodate a lesser num- 
ber of colonies. 

Over the top of this cellar cover 
feet of earth. An entrance 
should be built consisting of an outer 
and an inner door of sufficient dis- 
tance apart to allow the caretaker to 
pass through and close the outer door 
before opening the inner one. _ 

The time for housing the bees va- 
ries in different localities. In the lat- 
itude of central New York the best 
time seems to be about November 15. 
If the cellar is not too full it is a 
good plan to place the hives a foot 
from the floor. The hives should have 
the bottom boards left on, but the 
covers should be removed and a 
piece of burlap placed over the top of 
each hive to keep the bees down to 
the combs. It is a wise plan to have 
two thermometers in the cellar; one 
12 inches from the floor, and the 
other about 2 feet from the roof, By 
a proper regulation of ventilators one 
will be able to maintain a tempera- 
ture of about 45 degrees. A slight 
variation will do no harm. If the 
temperature in the spring becomes 
too high, thus causing the bees to 
become uneasy, both doors may be 
left open overnight, or a large piece 
of ice may be placed in the cellar to 
reduce the heat. 


A Productive Flock of Hens 


EDGEMERE FARMS, RUTLAND COUNTY, YT 








Housed under one roof, a very or- 
dinary henhouse at that, we have 42 
May hatched pure-bred Single Comb 
Rhode Island Red fowls, which com- 
menced laying October 20 last year. 
Our attention was soon attracted to 
their good work, 80 We commenced 
on November 15 to keep a record. 
From that date to January 26, inclu- 
Sive, ‘they laid 1657 eggs, or an 
average of 22% eggs a day. This 
is a slight falling off since January I, 
attributable to the fact that eight 
or nine began sitting. 

Our method of feeding is probably 


not unlike many others. Aside from_ 


the by-feeds, like grit, charcoal, oys- 
ter shells, etc, which are constantly 
before them, we feed in the morning 
a mash of two parts ground oats,-one 
of middlings and- one of cornmeal, 
with an allowance of about a tea- 
spoonful of commercial beef scraps 
to each hen. The mash is wet slight- 
ly with warm water, more so they 
will eat up the scraps clean. Twice 
daily they are fed a mixed grain of 
clean wheat, buckwheat, cracked corn, 
barley and a few sunflower : eds in 
aiming at all times to feed 
largely of food rich in protein, but 
increasing the corn during cold spells. 
They have a dry mash before them 
all the time, which we mix much as 


we do the morning mash, omitting 
the beef scraps. But what we con- 
Sider about the best of any ne feed 


is three or four quarts daily of sweet 
skim milk. On cold days we throw 
on three or four quarts of corn n 


| the cob just before they .go to bed. 


For green food, we raise a variety 


| of cabbage which grows ‘outer leaves 
| profusely, 


and are not particular to 
have solid heads. These we cut, outer 
leaves and all, freezing them, and 
thaw out as wanted. Hens will read- 
ily eat the green leaves when they 
will not the tender inside. 

In order te determine relative ;cost 
of feeding with egg yield, we have 
had another flock fed on commercially 
mixed feeds, but the returns Five not 
been as good, and the cost of fecding 
more, although in housing the birds 


last fall the 42 were selected as giv- 
ing most promise. All our chicks 


“™ were raised on the dry mash system, 


but had their skim milk daily. They 
Avere yarded in a good-sized yard and 
furnished plenty of grass. They went 
into winter quarters a healthy Ict of 
fowls and not one has shown any in- 
disposition since, and today their 
feathers look from a short cistance 
like a coat of velvet. When asked 
which one of the various feeds we 
considered the best all around, we 
should say, “sweet skim milk,” but 
we would also say, give them a large 
variety of feeds. Nothing promotes 
such contentment, and a laying hen 
must be contented. 


Remember the Grit 


JAMES CHRISTOPHER 





I have been engaged in the chicken 
business for 15 years. At the start, I 
bought a sitting of Barred Plymouth 
Rock eggs for $3 from a reliable 
breeder. The following spring I 
bought a good cockerel, for.which I 
paid $8. In breeding the Plymouth 
Rock it is necessary to stick close to 
the Jine. Don’t believe people when 
they tell you-that your flock will de- 
teriorate by line breeding. If plenty 
of good sense is used in selecting, the 
good qualities are just as easily bred 
in a strain of poultry as in any other 
line of live stock. In breeding, use 
care to have healthy parentage in or- 
der to get good, strong chicks. I say 
first, last and for ali time to come, 
look to the parent stock: 

I try to keep my birds rearonably 
free from lice. I keep all the coops 
and houses clean. I don’t feed little 
chicks until they are 48) hours old. 
Then I give them commercial chicken 
feed, which is composed of millet 
seed, cracked wheat, -cracked corn, 
kafir corn -and hulled oats, with 
plenty of fresh water, and above all I 
don’t forget the small frit. I never 
put over 20 small chicks with a hen 
and then I always dust the hen freely 
for lice. Keep as few chicks together 
as possible, teach them to roost early, 
give them free range, and the result 
will be strong, vigorous, healthy ones. 

In selling breeding stock it always 
pays to use good judgment in the se- 
lection of birds and in giving my cus- 
tomer his money’s worth with each 
and every bird. I Have shipped birds 
to every state in the union with good 
results. 


— 
> 


Care of Goose Feathers—I take 
great care in killing not to allow the 
feathers to become bloody or other- 
wise soiled.': The geese are picked in 
a closed room out of all drafts, the 
feathers placed in deep boxes or bar- 
rels. Later they are placed in thin 
sacks and hung out in the air for a 
number of days. In case, the geese 
are scalded the- feathers are spread 
out on a sheet or a blanket in an up- 
stairs room, over a, register if pos- 
sible until dry. They will dry 
surprisingly quick, and if stirred-occa- 
sionally while drying will be as light 
and fluffy as though they never were 
wet. Wing, tail and other coarse 
feathers are discarded as plucked. I! 





‘find ready sale for my feathers around 


home at 50 to 60,cents a pound.—[S. 








In Fattening Ducks the principal 
practical points I observe during the 
last four weeks before marketing, are 
the supplying of an ample ration of 
two parts wheat bran, one part corn 
meal, 5% beef scrap mixed with water 
te a crumbly state and fed in shallow 
troughe Plenty of water, sand, green 
feed, such as grass, are also supplied. 
I find the ducks do best when fatten- 
ing for market if they have all they 
want to eat and a reasonable amount 
of free range. They must not have too 
much range or they will run all their 
fiesh off.—[Charles W. Beardsley, 
Walworth County, Miss. 


Bright Pink Chickens and eggs 
with red yolks and pink whites, both 
perfectly sound and wholesome, were 
a novelty shown in the poultry ex- 
hibit of the Oregon agricultural col- 
lege at the state fair. These are a re- 
sult ofan experiment in feeding eoal 
tar dyes to the birds. The day after 
being fed the eggs show a gay differ- 
ence. - It is a, vivid illustration of the 
immediate effect that the quality of 
food has upon ,.and even on the 
flesh and feathers and toe nails of the 
fowls. 


I have been taking American Agri- 
culturist for the: past four years. 
Every Thursday 1 look for it. with 
longing eyes.—-[T: H. Burwell, Clark 
County, Va. ; 
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Apple Crop of Moderate Proportions 


Yield of 1911 Placed at 30,000,000 Barrels by American Agriculturist---Better Showing in the West Than Last Year--- 
Michigan Has More Apples, But New York Remains the Leader--Buyers Deeply Interested in 
Securing the Fruit for Winter Markets-- The Question of Ultimate Overproduction 


PPLE orcharding is in better shape 
this fall than for some time past, 
with more merchantable fruit in 

(\\ sight for storage and winter mar- 
kets and reasonably good prices prevailing. 
In this, American Agriculturist’s final report 
of the apple crop of the United States, it is 
possible to show a total considerably larger 
than the average of recent years. Summa- 
rizing the returns from investigations at first 
hands, the 1911 crop of apples is placed at 
30,000,000 barrels, or a fifth larger than that 
of either 1910 or 1909. 

The total just named is by no means a 
bumper crop; but that is seldom realized. 
The harvest, now well along, with much fruit 
already having changed .ownership and rest- 
ing in cold storage, shows reasonably good 
erops; at least compared with recent short- 
ages in the states usually regarded as the 
leading surplus territory for market reéquire- 
ments. 

To the uninitiated who take note from 
season to season of the enormous plantings 
to young orchards, 


orchards set out the past five years come into 
bearing remains to be seen. The present sea- 
son finds buyers fully as much interested as 
usual in securing the choice, sound fruit of 
Michigan, New York, Maine, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio and Colorado. American Agriculturist 
readers have been kept posted throughout 
the orchard season in crop progress. It is 
now unnecessary to go back into history 
beyond the merest allusion to the reasonably 
good promise at time of blossoming last 
spring. Then came the long season of drouth, 
which was relatively as unfavorable to de- 
velopment and growth in the young apples 
as it was to other plant life. The June drop 
in all northern and eastern orchards was 
very heavy in consequence of the severe 
drouth. Something of this may also be at- 
tributed to the weakened condition of many 
orchard trees, following several seasons of 
lack of moisture, this reaching down to the 
very tips of tree roots. 

But an entirely different complexion was 
developed with late summer and autumn. 


growth of apples on the trees, so that the 
final round-up brought gratifying improve- 
ment in many states. 


Where Better Conditions Are Manifest 


In an accompanying table the apple crop 


of 1911 is outlined by sections, showing gen- 
eral improvement over a year ago in all “he 
central west, in the middle and northern 


sections and in New England. Colorado had 
a good crop, but further west and northwest 
there was no material improvement over last 
year; while in the middie south, where the 
earlier maturing prevented the gains through 
autumn rains, the yield is only fair, but in- 
cludes many choice apples for local markets, 
particularly in such important states as the 
Virginias. 

With some notable exceptions the central 





the question nat u- 
rally arises, Why isn’t 
apple growing over- 
done, or liable to so 
prove? This has been 
asked many times; 
not only by the gen- 
eral reader, but by 
observing orchard- 
ists themselves. Yet 
one season follows 
another, with  evi- 
dences that the’ mer- 
chantable crop is 
only moderate in 
size, entirely man- 
ageable, and that up 
to the present there 
has been no: such 
expansion as in some 
of the field crops; 
sugar beets, for ex- 
ample, or even corn, 
the latter now 
grown on a round 
* hiindred millions of 
acres and approxi- 
mating in bulk three 


| 
ku 








west and southwest showed fair recovery 

from the famine conditions of a year ago. 

Indiana, Illinois and Missouri have a good 

many more apples this year than in the prac- 

tical failure of 1910, but Kansas and 
Arkausas show: de- 
ficiencies. Iowa, not 
yet an important 
commercial orchard 
state, is making a 
good showing this 
year; and so with 
Nebraska and in a 
smaller way the 
northwestern states, 
where only the more 
hardy sorts are 
grown, such as Min- 
nesota and the 
Dakotas. 


The leader in pro- 
duction this season is 
New Yprk. There is 
nothing new in this, 
the Empire state al- 
ways being reckoned 
on for a very impor- 
tant portion of the 
supply going into 
winter storage. 
Roughly speaking, 
New York has 50% 
more apples than last 
year’s rather indif- 








millions of bushels. 
Yes, it is true, 
that here and there 


Excellent Specimens of the Popular Roxbury Russet Apple 


Roxbury Russet is supposed to have originated in Roxbury, Mass, some 200 years ago. 


ferent crop; while 
substantially below 
a bumper yield, the 


apple orcharding al- [t is one of the most popular apples grown in New York, and finds favor in many other supply is generous. 
ready seems to be sections. When well grown Roxbury Russet is of good size, and is rather attractive for a Furthermore the 
* es 96> ‘en russet. It varies much in size and appearance in different localities. Southern and west- lity ! as 

overdone, or ¢k- ern trade have a liking for this apple, and export trade considers it favorably. . quality averages 
ample, in some re- good. Some of our 


cent seasons, great quantities in the aggre- 
gate of summer and autumn fruit have gone 
for a song, and, in, fact, much of it wasted 
on the trees or on the ground. But that has 
been largely due to the unsolved problem 
of economical distribution from producer to 
consumer. 

The apple appetite of the millions has 
never yet been satisfied. Furthermore, it is 
noticeable that standard fruit, sound, reason- 
ably free from blemish, is practically sure of 
going steadily into distributive and consump- 
tive channels every fall and winter. Up to 
the present, apple orcharding has not been 
overdone. What will happen when the young 


Here came the succession of rains over very 
large areas east of the Rocky mountains, 
with alternate sunshine and genial condi- 
tions, this meaning marked improvement in 
fruit conditions. This development was evi- 
dent by early September, and was marked in 
American Agriculturist’s crop reports. So 
long ago as our issue of September 16, it was 
pointed out thgt if the weather would only 
continue reasonably mild until the harvest 
of winter apples was well over, the increase 
in the size and quality of fruit must make 
a marked difference in results. This very 
thing has happened. The long and mild 
autumn, with plenty of moisture, stimulated 


Setemr t+ ope . OOpeer 


correspondents report considerable damage 
through insect pests, in spite of thorough 
sprayings, yet as a whole, the New York 
apples are large in size, clean and attractive. 
Some of our reporters insist the crop is the 
best in quality in years. Heavy winds in 
September caused some losses through blow- 
ing many apples from the trees. 

Michigan also has a good many ‘splendid 
apples, tuking the state as a whole. Our 
correspondents. as in former years, are 
obliged to report more or less indifferent 
care of orchards. This shows up in the final 
analysis in the way of damage through scale 

[To Page 426.] 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 








Sheep Serve to Increase Soil F ertility 


The Golden Hoofs Deserve a Place on Every Farm---The Man from Missouri Knows Because He Has Tried Out the 
Proposition--Sheep on Worn Land---With Proper Rotation More and Better Crops Resulted—Details of 
Handling the Sheep--Some Hints on Successful Corn Culture—By J. M. Fuller 


INE years ago a gentleman from 
Missouri purchased a quarter sec- 
tion of land adjacent to the town 
of Monmouth, Ill. The purchase 
was chronicled in the daily paper. 

The news that land had sold at the high rate 
of $130 an acre created a nine days’ sensation. 
The man from Missouri was looked upon as 
lacking in the essential qualifications of a 
successful business man. Knowing ones could 
see nothing ahead but financial disaster for a 
farmer who -would purchase at $130 an acre 


a farm that had been in corn for 30 odd years. 


Today the same farm would sell for double 
the price of nine years ago. Two bushels of 
corn are produced where then but one was 
grown. The story of the methods used in 
bringing to renewed fertility the farm that 
had been, to quote the usual expression, 
corned to death, proved interesting to me. 
-1I found the owner, A. McKay, to be a man 
past the three-score mark, yet enjoying life 
without a thought of moving to town. He, 
together with his two sons, works the farm. 
I shall give the story of his experiences as it 
was told to me. 

“When I bought the farm nine years ago, 
I found 20 acres of the land had been con- 
tinuously in corn for at least 30 years. The 
soil was infested with the corn root worm. 
If a heavy wind came, togethe= with a rain, 
the matured corn would blow over, present- 
ing such a tangle that the rows could not be 
discerned. The best land produced but 40 
bushels of corn to the acre. A rotation of 
corn, oats and clover was commenced. With 
this rotation was begun the feeding of sheep. 
A half a dozen cows have been kept, together 
with the horses necessary to carry on the 
farm work. As some 25 acres are in pasture, 
the rotation followed gives about 40 acres 
each year in corn, oats and clover. The rota- 
tion, together with the feeding of sheep and 
eareful cultural methods, has produced yields 
of corn running from 75 to 85 bushels per 
acre, and yields of oats running as high as 
75 bushels.” 

You attribute your success 
resuits to the rotation followed, together 
with the practice of feeding sheep. What 
is your method of handling the sheep 
proposition? “The lambs are bought on 
the Kansas City market about September l. 
I usually try to get about 600 head of March 
lambs. Rape, at the rate of 2% pounds per 
acre, is sown in the corn at the time of the last 
plowing. The lambs are turned in to the corn- 
fields as soon as purchased. The rape at this 
time is from 8 to 10 inches high. The lambs 
eat it very readily, and also clean up any 
weeds that may be in the field. They eat the 
lower blades of the corn, but usually do not 
bother the grain. They are taken from the 
field about the middle of October and fed a 
small amount of clover. The feeding of corn 
is commenced about the last of October. They 
are given all the clover hay they will eat. 
The corn is fed as broken torn and as cob 
meal. I have found that lambs will eat 
shelled corn too fast, and if fed ear corn are 
liable to nose it out of the trough. When 
an ear of corn has once been on the ground, 
the lambs will not touch it, as they are very 
dainty feeders. They cannot eat the crushed 
corn and cob as fast as the shelled corn, as 
they must pick the grains from the broken 
cob. When on full feed 20 lamha will eat 
about one bushel of cruse== corm por day. 
Grain feeding is done in ef «wen yard. The 
hay racks are in the shed. Wavrer is piped 
into the shed. The lamh« run in and out at 
will. I do not believe in keeping lambs shut 
up in the winter time. I 2v think that they 
ought to have clean, dry quarters, and quar- 
ters without drafts. 

“The lambs weigh from 40 to 50, pounds 
when bought in September. I prefer Itght 
lambs, because they get on to the market 


in securing 


fairly early, and I have found that the Jighter 
lambs bring better prices than the heavy 
ones. . They weigh around 90 pounds when 
sold the last of February. When the lambs 
are ready for market, I always let them go, 
as I-have found that it does not pay to hold 
a lamb too long. They are sometimes sheared, 
depending’ upon the comparative price of the 
wool and clipped lambs. A large lamb will 
shear from six to seven pounds. If wool 
is 20 cents per pound, it will be a paying 
proposition to shear... This should be done 
two or three weeks before selling. 

“Aside from the proposition of getting our 
grain-on the market in an easy way, I have 
found that the manure received pays for all 
eur trouble. In addition, we sometimes make 

















A Virginia Venus 


good money by feeding lambs. I find it a 
good proposition year in and year out, and 
believe that there is more money in feeding 
lambs than in feeding cattle. A man ‘must 
know how to feed sheep, however, as there 
is more danger of overfeeding lambs than 
of overfeeding steers. We have lost several 
lambs from overfeeding. 

“Feeding racks with sides straight up and 
down have been found more satisfactory than 
the sloping feeding racks. Holes about 8 


inches square are provided, so that the lambs. 


can get all of their heads into the rack. They 
will not waste hay this way as they will 
with the sloping rack. There is less Hability 
of their getting dirt in their wool with the 
upright rack.” 


Methods of Growing Corn 


I then asked Mr McKay as to his method 
of growing corn, and he made the following 
brief statement: “I am now securing a yield 
of from 75 to 85 bushels of Reid’s Yellow 
Dent corn per acre.. I usually select the seed 
corn at the time of husking, as I prefer 
mature seed. I sometimes select early, if 
the corn is late and there seems to be danger 
of an early frost. I do not believe in selecting 
the largest type possible, as I find that the 
smaller corn matures better and gives better 
results. I use the seed from my own fields 


for three or four years, then send to another 
locality in the same latitude. 

“The meadow or pasture is plowed to a 
depth of 6 inches. In the spring the ground 
is dragged, then disked and harrowed several 
times. I may harrow as many as five times, 
if it is necessary to secure a good, smooth 
seed bed. The land is harrowed just before 
the corn comes up. The first plowing is 
deep and subsequent plowings are shallow. 
I usually cultivate five times. 

“T have raised as high as 74 bushels of 
oats to-the acre. This year is not a good 
oats year, but I have reason to believe that 
my oats will return at least 50 bushels per 
acre. I have found the Lincoln oats very 
satisfactory, and believe them better than 
other oats of the same type.” 

[Mr McKay fully believes that sheep are 
as good for increasing the fertility of the land 
as any stock that can be fed. The fact that 
he has no other animals on the farm except 
the horses necessary to carry on the work, 
and a few cows; would indicate that there 
is a great deal of foundation for his belief 
in sheep as a great factor in re-establishing 
the fertility of the soil.] 


FALL AND WINTER PIGS 
F. H; BENEDICT, TOMPKINS COUNTY, N ¥ 

Whether to have fall and winter litters or 
not depends largely on conditions. If you 
have warm, dry quarters, plenty of good 
straw or litter with which to keep the pigs 
comfortable, they can be grown during the 
winter and fattened at a profit at present 
prices, i e, 10 to 12 cents a pound for pork 
dressed, especially if skim milk is used in 
connection with wheat middlings (not 
reground bran). Don’t overdo the feed ques- 
tion. Just feed heavy enough to keep them 
growing good until four months old, then 
begin to gradually add corn meal to the 
ration until at five months of age the pigs 
are receiving three parts corn meal and two 
parts wheat middlings and one pound of this 
mixed grain to three pounds of milk until 
you are ready to butcher them. They will 
stand up under such feed better than if you 
had fed a larger proportion of corn meal. 

However, the corn meal can be safely 
increased for the last 20 days just previous 
to killing. A few roots should be fed twice 
each week during the entire period, as a con- 
ditioner, also some earth should be furnished 
the pigs once a week, at least. Keep them 
clean from vermin also dry and warm. 
Under such conditions they should dress 150 
pounds each at six months of age. At pres- 
ent prices of grain $6 to $7 worth a pig 
should finish them. This leaves a good mar- 
gin for milk, labor and investment. 

Now, if you lack above conditions and 
can’t supply them, don’t try to have fall or 
winter pigs, as the results would be stunted 
runts, hence lack of profit. The boar hog 
should he fed wheat middlings, oats and a 
little whole corn scattered in a chaff litter in 
which he can exercise. A-drink of milk or 
water should be furnished twice each day 
with the ground oats and middlings equal 
parts mixed in it. Feed well enough so as to 
produce thrift and growth, but do not force 
or overfeed. A yard should be furnished in 
which he may exercise. He should never be 
allowed to run with the herd.~ It is best 
never to use the boar until one year old or 
over, as otherwise you weaken his constitu- 
tion and he will lack vitality, hence produce 
disappointing litters of pigs. Furnish dry, 
warm sleeping quarters. A hog can stand 
cold better than damp. A @ry bed is always 
essential to thrift. 





Milk Is Injured for cheese making rather 
than improved by aeration, according to a 
Canadian bulletin. 
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The Celebrated Virginia Peanut 


Introduced in Colonial Times Has Become Prominent in Comparatively “Recent Past--Old Dominion Produces 
12,000,000 Bushels Annually--Various Types of Peanuts---Processes of Planting and Cultivating Resemble 
Those of Corn---Harvesting Must Be Carefully Done—By A. Jeffers of Princess Anne County, Virginia 


HE original home of -the peanut is 

not definitely known. Africa, Eu- 

rope and South America each claim 

it. Brazil comes the nearest to 
establishing its claim. Certainly the United 
States leads all countries in its development, 
and the variety of uses to which it is put. 
It was introduced into the United States 
early in colonial times, but did not become 
of any commercial ims.urtance, or attract 
the attention of the business world, until 
between 1870 and 1875. For 25 years there- 
after the growth of the peanut industry was 
very gradual. In fact, the development of 
the product has been practically about all 
accomplished since 1900. Since that time 
it seems to have doubied nearly every year. 
The normal crop in Virginia is about 12,000,- 
600 bushels yearly. _ The value to the farmer 
is not far from 75 cents a bushel, ranging 
between 60 cents as the minimum to $1 as 
the maximum. ) 

The small ilkistration herewith shows two 
hills of peanuts lifted from the ground with 
the nuts attached “to the vines, just as they 
grow. The peanut is, indeed, a peculiar 
crop. It is a legume which develops its pods 
underground. In different sections it is 
known as goober, goober pea, pindar, ground 
pea, ground nut and peanut. New varieties 
are being introduced, each having its special 
features to recommend it. 

The principal types of peanuts grown in 
Virginia are the bunch, runners. and Spanish. 
The bunch nuts grow close around the 
roots, the runners grow farther away from 
the stems. The Spanish nut is small, gen- 
erally only two peas to the pod. It Weighs 
heavier than the other varieties and is much 
richer in oil. 


The soil requir a sandy, friable one 


that will not bake or get hard on-top after 
rain. 
finely pulverized. 
ment in the crop. 


It must be thoroughly prepared and 
Lime is an essential ele- 
The average width of the 





36 inches, and the plants.are 12 
in the rows. The nuts used 
be shelled by hand, so as 


rows is 
inches apart 
for seed must 














Two Hills of Peanuts 


not to disturb the skin covering the kernel 
and holding the two halves closely together. 
A half bushel of shelled nuts will plant an 
acre. 

A one-horse planter drops and covers the 
seeds at regular intervals, and presses the 
soil down closely. Except for the shelling 
of the seed peanuts the crop is_ not 
much more trouble to plant than corn, 
and the cultivation is about the same. The 
most interesting feature about the*nut is its 
manner of forming the pods. The bloom of 
the peanut comes out on the underside of 
the vine, at the joints, and soon dies. A 
little stem, or “peg,” as it is termed, is 
formed, and hangs downward. As it length- 
ens, it penetrates the soil. On it under the 


‘surface hang the peanuts." “Pegging” time 


is the critical period in the life of the plant. 


If the soil be hard, the peg cannot enter, 
and the peg dies—no peg, no peanut. The 
yield varies, like all other crops, depending 
upon the man and management, say from 


30 to 75 bushels to the acre. 

At digging time, the general way is to take 
off the moldboard and run the plow close 
to the row on each side. This cuts the roots 
and leaves the plants standing upright, just 
as they grew. The hands come after the 
plow, lifting the plants from the loosened 
earth, gently shaking off the dirt, and leav- 
ing the peas to dry out partially in the sun. 

The most exacting part of the work is 
stacking or shocking, so as to cure properly. 
A pole about 8 feet long, sharpened at the 
lower end, with two crosspieces nailed to 
it about 18 inches from the point, is firmly 
driven into the soil, leaving the crosspieces 
about 6 inches from the ground. Around 
these poles peas are placed, about as 
beans are stacked in bean-growing sections. 


the 


The crosspieces keep the lower strata off 
the ground. In stacking the nuts are 
turned inward toward the middle, leaviag 


the foliage exposed. This keeps the nuts 
from getting weather-beaten. 

In this shape the nuts remain, say, six 
weeks, and. then are either picked off by 
hand or threshed of by machinery. A 
machine is now perfec.ed that takes the 
nuts from the vines rapidly and witrout 
injury. By the farmer the’nuts are placed 
in large sacks holding four bushels each, 
22 pounds to the bushel. In this shape they 
are stored until sold. At this point the 
peanut ceases its history as an agricultural 
product, and goes into the hands of cleaners, 
assorters and manipulators and becomes an 
industrial product. In this latter half of 
its history, before it reaches the consumers, 
it may pass through 50 different operations 


before it emerges as one of the many peanut 
{To Page 421] 
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Hand Gathering of Peanuts in Well-Conditioned Virginia Field 





MORE MONEY 


GIVES 


MORE SATISFACTION. 


NO STOCK CAN THRIVE IF PESTERED 
WITH LICE , TICKS, MITES, FLEAS, 
SCAB,MANGE, AND OTHER SKIN 
DISEASES 
TO CLEAN OUT THESE 
PARASITES, GUARD AGAINST 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES, 
CLEANSE, PURIFY, ANDO 
DEODORIZE.USE 


BETTER THAN OTHERS, BECAUSE, IT IS 


STANDARDIZED, 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, EFFICIENT. ONE 

GALLON OF KRESO DIP NO.I MAKES 60 

TO 100 GALLONS OF SOLUTION(DEPENDING 
UPON WHAT USE IS TO BE MADE OF IT) 


A REAL NECESSITY ABOUT 
HORSES,CATTLE SHEEP, SWINE, 
DOGS, GOATS AND POULTRY. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. ASK FOR LEAFLET 
DESCRIBING A NEW CEMENT HOG WALLO 

ARE INTERESTED. 








Gond Light 


makes night work easier. 
Rayo lanterns give the 
most light possible for 
the oil used. 

Rayo Lanterns will 
not blow or jar out. 


They are easy to clean. 
Easy to fill and light. 
Made to stand hard wear. 


You can get Rayo Lan- 
terns in various sizes, 
finishes and styles. Each 
is the best you 
can buy of its 
particular kind. 

All Rayo lanterns ‘are 
equipped with selected Rayo 
globes, clear, red or green, 
as desired, and wicks are 
inserted in the burners, 
ready to light. 

Dealers everywhere ; or 


weite for descriptive circular 
direct to any agency of the 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 


Q5§ and Upward 
porn 
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obtain AMERICAN SEPARATOR C0. easn BOX 1052 
BAINBRIDGE, WN. Y. 
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Beet Pais Useful in the Dairy 


Sugar beets will yield 15 to 20 tons 
per acre. About two-thirds of this 
weight will be returned as pulp. The 
tops make additional feed. The dry 
matter contained in a pound of beet 
pulp is about equal to tre dry mat- 
ter in an equal amount of the ordi- 
nary roots, such as_mangels or ruta- 














bagas. It has been found that one 
pound of corn is equal to eight 
pounds of wet beet pulp when fat- 


tening lambs. Beet pulp, either wet 
or dry, constitutes an important addi- 
tion to the list of feeds that the dairy- 
man may feed to his cows. When the 
pulp is fed to steers, alfalfa or clover 
hay should constitute a part of the 
ration. It has been found advisable 
to discontinue the feeding of the pulp 
about five or six weeks previous to 
the time the steers are to be sold and 
substitute some such concentrate as 
corn, If this is not done, the flesh of 
the steers will be found more watery 
than is desirable. 

The pulp when dried retains more 
of its total nutritive value than when 
it remains wet. It is estimated that 
one-fourth of the total nutrients are 
lost during the time it is usually kept 
in a silo. The wet pulp may be kept 
in a silo used for corn silage. Some 
farmers construct a pit in the base- 
ment of the barn in which it is stored. 


Others find it will keep if properly 
pited in the ground, 

German investigations have shown 
that orfe pound of the dried pulp is 


equal to eight pounds of the wet, Ex- 
periments at the Michigan station in- 
dicate that the dried pulp will com- 
pare favorably with corn meal in the 


fattening of sheep and steers. Trials 
were made through three winters 
with fattening steers, using pulp as 


one of the mains feeds. Growth rather 
than fat seemed to result from feed- 
ing pulp. In this respect the expe- 
rience of the western feeders has 
simply been repeated. It was found 
that a 1000-pound steer would con- 
sume 10 pounds daily. Another ex- 
periment would indicate that dried 
beet pulp is worth about two-thirds 
the value of wheat bran. Such an 
estimate would bring the value of the 
pulp up to at least $20 a ton 

It will be seen that in the main 
the experimental work with both wet 
and dried pulp agrees as to the value 
in feeding. The differences that have 
arisen in the results may be attributed 
to such factors as a difference in the 
pulp, or other factors. which do not 
affect the conclusions. 

Some Experiences with Beet Pulp 

— 

Interesting as may be the experi- 
mental work, the experience of some 
of the farmers who have been using 
this feed carries much weight. The 
following statements are from men 
who have been feeding beet pulp 

TI have used wet sugar beet pulp for 
two years. I find it to be fine for all 
kinds of live stock, and especially for 
milch cows, heifers and swine. I shall 
order some every fall.—[S. R. Holm, 


Menominee County, Mich 
Last spring we were feeding 50 
milch cows a daily grain ration of 


500 pounds, composed of 200 pounds 
bran, 100 pounds corn meal, . 100 
pounds gluten and100 pounds cot- 
tonseed meal, with mixed hay. We 
substituted 200 pounds cried beet pulp 
for the 200 pounds bran at the same 
cost, and fed the same amount daily. 


Our milk flow increased more than 
15 gallons per dav, and every one of 
the cows isin a perfectly healthy con- 
dition. We consider heet pulp the 
safest and most “healthful feed we 
have ever -used.—[Newman Dairy 
Company, Penobscot County, Me. 

I have hever fed anything to cows 
with’ as much. satisfaction as dried 


beet pulp. I fed it to seven cows and 


they gained 20 pounds of milk in a 
day.—{J. Sloan; Wyoming County 
a - 

I tried dried beet pulp this ‘last 
winter. I found it just as recom- 
mended. fF used buffalo and hominy 
meal to make up the ration. This 
gave a greater flow of milk than I 


had ever received before.—[Otis Ray- 
mond, Wayne County, Pa. 

Sugar beet pulp is a very good feed 
for mileéh cows. I am sorry that I 
cannot get another carload at the 
present time. With the presen. prices 
of_feed, I think wet sugar beet pulp 


BREEDING AND FEEDING 





is worth $4 per ten. It made a differ- 
enee of from 50 to 60 pounds of milk 
in one day when I quit feeding it.. I 
earnestly recommend the feeding of 
beet pulp to dairy cows.—[Henry V. 
Heuvel, Brown County, Wis. 

Wet sugar beet pulp is a good feed 
for milch cows, as well as for other 
cattle. When ted pulp my cows kept 
up their flow of milk just the same as 
they did when they were feeding in 
pastures where the grass was knee 
déep. My pigs are fed the pulp twice 
each day and are doing well. It has 
even been fed to the chickens. I 
would recommend that any farmer 
with live stock grow sugar beets. The 
pulp returned from the sugar fac- 
tory is worth more thar the cost of 
labor and other expenses. The money 
received from the factory is thus 
clear gain.—{H. J. Trancourt, Ocon- 
to County, Wis. 

We have used up 500 pounds of 
dried beet pulp upon e class of test 
cows and the gain was very large 
from the start. In one instance, on a 
seven-day test, the cow was giving Td 
pounds of milk before we began fed- 
ing the dried pulp, and that was’ all 
we ecould get. We began feeding dried 
pulp, and by the end of the seven- 
day test the cow was giving 
pounds per day. We give dried pulp 
the credit for the greater part of the 
gain. We took the daily yields before 
the use of dried beet pulp, but mislaid 
them, so we are unable to give the 
exact daily increases.—[{A. J. Daugh- 
erity, Lasalle County, Ill, 


Milk Farmers Must Organize 


A. J. WOODIN, DUTCHESS COUNTY, N ¥ 








Farmers suffer from the low price 
of milk and other farm produce, from 
high prices of feed and in a thousand 
other ways, all because of their in- 
dividual methods of business. If 
farmers were organized and acted 
collectively as do the manufacturers 
and transportation companies, or even 
as the milk dealers, farming would 
become the greatest and the best 
business on earth. Farmers every- 
where have been long anxiously wait- 
ing for a movement that would aid 
them in conducting their business af- 
fairs and solve the most vital ques- 
tion of the hour. The right of farm- 
ers to name the price of their prod- 
uce, to the end that farming may be- 
come not only a profitable business, 
but that the farmers may enjoy some 
of the comforts and conveniences of 
modern life, is indisputable. The 
dairyman’s league among New York 
milk farmers was launched as a move- 
ment to secure these benefits. 

Have men in any line of business 
ever solved the question of the selling 
end of their business independently? 
Have those who have sought to con- 
trol both the buying and selling end 
solved the “question independently? 
Did the beef trust secure control of 
buying and selling prices by individ- 
ual action? Did the Borden company 
secure control of the buying and sell- 
ing end by individual action? They 
united with Brother Decker, Brother 
Mutual, and a few smaller brothers. 
Then everything was easy; their busi- 
ness was a snap because the men they 
were dealing with, both buyers and 





sellers, were not united and organized. | 


seller who 


an gin- 


buyer and 
their patrons 


every 
acted as 


Every 


were 


dividual. In such a deal as this, the | 


only wonder is, that 
not get 
Farmers to Act Collectively 


There is not a case on record where 
prices have been controlled, either 
for a fair or unfair profit, by individ- 
ual effort. When farmers’ know that 
there is no hope of ever receiving or 
securing better prices for produce, or 
even having a voice in naming prices 
unless -they act collectively through 
organization and co-operation, they 
will make their selling contracts with 
ind through their own selling agen- 
cies. - 

The dairyman’s 
producers’ selling agency. 
farmer can contract with the dairy- 
man’s league to sell his milk. He has 
the legal right to do this, the same 
as eontracting with a real estate 
agency to sell his farm. The real es- 
tate agent hearing that your farm is 
for sale calis at your place of busi- 
ness. He inquires the price asked for 
the farm. You place the value at 
S9000, He tells you he“can readily 
get thesé figures for you, but he will 


is the milk 
Svery 


league 


have to charge $6000 for his commis- 
sich an expense in searching title 
and transferring the property. Do you 


make a contract with this agent to 
sell the farm? Hardly. You tell him 
to get off your premises or you will 
help him into the road with a pair of 
cowhide boots. This is the deal you 
make with the real estate agent who 
charges you 66 2-3% commission for 
selling. ~ . 

The Borden agent comes along and 
wants to contract with you to gell 


the farmer does | 
skinned worse than he does. | 
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LOUDER WAY 
ays Biggest 


fe the clinchin conclusive —t 
s Dai Equipments 


ry 
are the best in the world, 
More of the big, successful barne—those 
that are run by'a definite system where 
costs are |-cown to a cent and the profit percent must 
keep elttwcbt:iz—more of these barns all over America 
Louden Tools than with all other 






















You are ic2ming for the money you make—get on the 
profit-making side of the fence. 

's indestructible Tubular Steel Stanchions 
keep the cows all lined up without in any way restrict- 
eir movements or comfort—they can even lick 

. No corners or edges to irritate and col- 
with one gloved hand. 









Stalls secure perfect light 
art of the barn, and make it 
















write us direct. Catalog and 
valuable books on barn 
management free. 


LOUDEN 
























INCREASE 
Your Milk Yield 


Your cows will give-more milk and 
richer milk if you feed them 


Continental Gluten Feed 


It’s cheaper than corn or oats, con- 
tains 47%,Protein and Fat. Replaces 
cotton linseed oil meal. 


Sample and full particulars free, 


SWEETHEART POULTRY 
CHICK AND PIG FEED 


will make your chickens lay better 
and keep them fat and healthy. 


SAMPLE FREE. Write today. 
Continental Cereal Co., 





hand” expense and do 
your barn work quicker, 
and better with 


a 
We To sketch of your 
Fem send to ae with 
address,and we will send you 


itimates d 
FREE PLANS full particulars. 
not, 





“HUNT- ERRIS & 
108 Haunt 8st. ry BRIS & 00, 


















Bigger Profits 


by making your cows cleaner 
and easier to handle. 


OSHKOSH 
STANCHIONS 


will doit. Postal brings full 
details of all our 1911 san- 
itary barn furnishings. 
Tool Co. 

Main St. 


oonee 
Gebkest, 
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your milk. (In fact he does not come 
along, you must call at his place of 
business if you deal with him.) He 
tells you they can readily sell your 
milk for 9 cents a quart, but they will 
have to charge you 6 cents for com- 
mission and expense of distribution. 
Do you make a contract with this 
agency-te sell your milk? You most 
certainiv do and sign the centract. 
(No-eowhide boots in this deal.) Now, 
where is the difference in the milk 
agent’s contract and the real éstate 
agent’s contract from a busines: point 
of view ?- It is just as absurd and un- 
businesslike to sell 9-cent milk for 3 
éents -as it is to sell the $9000 farm 
for: $3000. 

The percéntage charged by real 
estate is from 2 to 5% on selling ppice. 
The ‘percentage charged by the Bor- 
den agency is 66% on selling price. 
When milk agencies exact this outra- 


LIVE STOCK 


Oxford Sheep Ever Popular 


The Oxford sheep of today had its 
origin in the shire of Oxford and 
neighboring shires of central England. 
Eariy in the nineteenth century some 
of the most enterprising breeders be- 
gan crossing Cotswolds upon Hamp- 
shires. The crosses proved so satis- 
factory im hardiness, fleshing and 
maturity that the practic. was contin- 
ued. Eventually a systematic effort 
Was made to preserve these crosses 
which had in the course of years de- 
veloped a distinct type. The new 
breed at first showed a lack of uni- 





fourmity, as some reverted to the Cots- 
wold type with open fleece and length 
of leg, while others showed a rever- 
sion to the lighter-fleeced down type. 

















Prize Oxfords Owned by the McKerrows of Wisconsin 


geous commission, it is time farmers 
had a selling agency of their own. 
The fruit growers of California sell 


their products through the agency of 
the- farmers’ union. Under their 
plan a central company of the farm- 
ers’ union does the buying and sell- 
ing for all members. All members 
make contracts with the central union 
to sell their products. The following 
is from the report of the committee 
on business statistics of the farmers’ 
union: “California has numerous un- 
ion enterprises. T .9 California farm- 
ers’ union acts as the buying and sell- 
ing head for 14 local incorporations 
in the Santa Clara and San Joaquin 
valley and is rapidly extending its 
business and will eventually do the 
business of the entire membership in 
California. The members of the farm- 
ers’ union contract their fruit to the 
company. They are packed in the local 
houses and sold by the central com- 
pany to the trade throughout the 
United States and Europe. .It sells 
raisins, prunes, Cried fruits, nuts, 
honey and canned fruits in any quan- 
tity from 100 pounds to a carload. 
This company was organized on April 
23, 1909.” 

The working plan of the Dairyman’s 
League and the Farmers’ Union is 
almost identical The farmers con- 
tract with the league to sell their 
milk. The directors are the selling 
agency, the central union. When all 
farmers contract their milk to the 
agency of the dairyman’s league, the 
Borden company, the Slawson-Decker 
company, or any company desiring to 
buy milk, will have to pay the price 
named by this agency. 

The basis of this price will be cost 
of production and a reasonable pTfofit 
on investment and labor. As farm- 
ers cannot get a price on this basis 
from the agencies they are contract- 
ing with at the present time, would 
it not be good business policy to con- 
tract with an agency that would en- 
deavor to name prices on this basis? 
Will farmers have an agency of their 
own, or will they continue to allow 
the robber milk baron agency to 
manipulate their market and prices? 

When farmers have the. spirit and 
courage to say that no trust power 
shall tax their business of farming, 
to make the business of the trust un- 
duly profitable, when they take this 
resolute stand, and sound the “call 
to arms” to enforce it, farming will 
become the greatest and best busi- 
ness on earth instead of being a de- 
pendent colony of the trust power. 





Alfalfa Seed Bed—In my judgment 
the most important consideration in 
starting alfalfa is to have a properly 
prepared ceed bed, Alfalfa seed is yery 
small and requires to be in intimate 
contact with the soil before it starts 
growing, consequently many farmers 
do not consider this when attempting 
to get a-stand. I have had no trouble 
in getting a start whatever. When 
alfalfa stands thickly on the field blue 
erass will not cause very much 
trouble. Alfalfa hay is a very accept- 
able feed for all stock, and I am well 
pleased with it.—[E, Cooper, Nobles 
County, Minx. 


In time the Oxfords came to be a 
sheep that combined the size, weight 
of fleece and thic’ ness of flesh of the 


Cotswold with the compactness, to | 


quite an extent at least, of the fleece 
and form of the Hampshire. Ger- 
many, France and Scotland make 
large use of the Oxford for crossing 
on the more common type: of sheep. 

The Oxfords are widely distributed 
over the United States and Canada, 
They are -the largest of the down 
breeds, the rams weighing from 200 
to 275 pounds, and the ewes 200 
pounds or more. The woo! is some- 
what ‘coarser than the usual medium 
wool. The fieece will weigh from 10 
to 12 pounds. In general form the 
Oxford resembles the Hampshire, but 
is larger and with a lighter face. 

One of the reasons for the popu- 
larity of the Oxford is the fact th.t 
they are excellent in cross breeding. 
The Oxford ram will increase the size 
of a grade flock and at the same time 
maintain the finer wool characteristics 
of the down breeds. Spring of rib and 
depth of chest characterize the breed. 
They are easily kept in .onhdition and 
make excellent feeders. 





Many fruit trees on new orchards 
have been set this season. They show 
up prospectively for the future. Old 
trees have a healthy appearance. The 
fruit industry here has advanced in- 
terest in recent years.—[Charles 
Hofer, Lancaster County, Pa. 














SEND NO MONEY 
30 Days Trial 


You waste money 
if you pay a cent 
more than our price 
for a Cream Separa- 
or. You can’t af- 
ord to buy from 


anyone at any price 
until you have sent 
a@ postal card or a 
letter eching F for 
our § lal ream 
Separator offer. We save you halfof agents” 
prices—we allow you 30 days trial on your 
own farm—you needn't send us a cent in ad- 
vance, if you prefer not to, 


THE MACY IS THE BEST 
YOU CAN PROVE If > 


‘We will send @ machine 
pttociged ite, Voeeaams atte Yon.nn Sot 





facture than Macy, yet our price is the 
asked by cleaned +t ~ 
skimming device fs aluminum. Frictionless pivot ball 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
802 Macy Building, - New York 
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AND DAIRY 
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Give More Milk 


During the past year, ten thousand dairymen and 
cow owners who thought they were getting the 
utmost in milk production in their herds, found 
that the amount of milk could be increased two to 
five pounds on an average per cow a day—at no 
increased cost for feed. 





























Now, if you are not already feeding Dried Beet 
Pulp to your cows there is a chance for you to get 
more milk from them. We will tell you how, 
just for the asking. 


Tell us what you are feeding, how much, and what it costs. 

e will then prepare a ration which we believe will increase 
the milk production of each cow, twoto five pounds or 
more a day—and at no increased cost for feed. 


And we will back up our offer with this guaranty: 


A guaranty that means what it says: 


We guarantee that any sack of our Dried Beet Pulp 
bought for trial, either direct from us or threugh a 
dealer, ‘will prove satisfactory to the buyer, er we 
will refund the purchase price, Larger quantities 
can be bought with the privilege of trying ene sack 
and Mf found unsatistactory, the entire purchase 
price will be refunded if the unused portion ts 
fm accordance with instructions toe be 
received from us. 


Dried Beet Pulp is the whole beet minus sugar 
and water. It is succulent feed that makes the 
ration appetizing, cooling and easily digested. 
It ia not the “‘whole’”’ ration, but should form 
@ part of every ration. 

The story of Dried Beet Pulp is a big, con- 
vincing one. Write us for proof, details of 
our 100 pound trial offer, and a copy of our book 
** Profitable Feeding.'* Address 


THE LARROWE MILLING Co. 
Box 543 Ford Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 














A Square Deal 
For the Farmers’ Feet 


The farmers’ feet get lots of-work; 

in fact, they’re at it all day long. They 

are entitled to a square deal. They are - 
entitled to warmth in cold weather, dryness in 
wet weather, and ease and comfort all the 
time. They get all these in 


THE ELEPHANT HEAD 
RUBBER BOOTS 


the fine new brand made by the famous old Woonsocket 
Rubber Co., the company that forthe past 45 years has 
made the most popular boots in the world. 
The Elephant Head brand comprises a 
full line of rubber boots—Hip, Short— 
everything, and also all styles of shoes; 
all sizes from men’s to children’s, and 
they all have 
The Elephant Head 
Trade-Mark 
Look forit. Sold everywhere. 


WOONSOCKET RUBBER CO. 


Woonsocket, R. I. 








BISHOPRIC 


V7 Wain -foY-\ 


Saves Time, Money, Labor. Applied Winter or Summer. Write for Free Sample. 
(CaEAPER and better than lath and plas-| winter or summer. Easily nailed to studs. Build- 
ter. The ONLY Wall Board combined |i"#te#dy forimmediate occupancy. Ready at once 


“ \forpaint, r other d tion. G 
with laths and Asphalt Mastic. La eet toditink, Wamp ry eos, ‘Glep proat easienk 
Board h col Sold 


ea id, sound and vermin. 
antee, Used for finishing 





new buildings of every 
description; partitions in 








Always Mention In writing any of our advertisers. You will 
This Journal get a very quick reply ifeyou do, 
































send you one also on request. 
PIERSON & HOUGH CO., 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 





= You can 


depend on 


You will never appre- 
ciate the convenience of 
a good water service 
until you have equipped your 
place with these easy-work- 
ing, me 3 lived pumps. 
Our free booklet, 
“Water Supp'y for the Home”’ 


will ee you how easy it is 
water od 








The gate should be the strongest part 
“of an enclosure,,as animals stand 
and crowd there. If you erect a 


PEERLESS SELF-RAISING GATE 


you needn’t worry about their getting 
through until you open it. 

Those big, extra heavy frames, with 
the famous Peeriess all No. 9 wire fill- 
ing, crossbars 6 inches apart, will stand 


the hardest usage. Itis all galvanized 

—every part—making it rust proof. It 

looks fine and will stay that way louger 

than any other make, as the Peerless 

Gate is the only one that is galvanized. 
Swi up free and — oe ground; it never 

works, — your 
Peerless Gat-s If he don't know, che. — 


Peerless Wire Fence Co, ,201 5. », 











STRONGEST FENCE MADE 


Made of Double Strength 
Heavily Galvanized Wire. 
ulres fewer 


and 
Outiaste all others, Lowest 






¢o-Imeks Poultry rence 300. 
per rod. Sold to the Farmer Under Our 
\30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 

GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. 
Our big free ngs yy fence informatio: 
you ought to know. rite for it today. It's FREE. 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 10 Winchester, Ind. 

















| Cheap as Wood 


Wemanufacturo wnyand Farm Fence. Revat 


shipping cso aly amanufagturerg. prices segs 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. og te Pree. Write otic today. 


MANUAL OF 
Corn Judging 


By ARCHIBALD DIXON SHAMEL 








ne pevanced methods of corn 


judging and al} 
the available | rmation on this subject are incor 
in nis. ‘wank, It is especially to 


ers interested in epsevement of corn, for corn 
ohoes, farmers’ institutes, etc. Profusely fllus- 
trated with photographs ofe ears of the leading varie- 
ties of corn, Mieatrable ears contrasted with Sones. 
able and kernels, In addition the score 
in the corn states are given. 5x7 inches, $0.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
pions Bldg., 315 4th A Mew York. 
Peoples Gas Bldg., cago, Til. 


A When You Write.” 








“Yiention A 








‘TOBACCO YIELD 


Through the annual canvass of cigar 
leaf producing sections American 





Agriculturist finds the total yield 
| of cigar leaf in the United States in 
1911 amounts to 450,000 cases, 350 
pounds each, against revised figures for 
last year’s production of 411,000. 
This yield was produced on about 
125,400 acres, against 121,300 in 1910, 
| according to our corrspondents in 
all cigar leaf sections of the United 
States. These include districts in 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Pennsyivania, New 
England, New York, Texas, Florida 


and Georgia. The season just closed 
for cigar leaf production in the United 
States has been varied, and as usual 
the tobacco farmer has met with 
many anxious moments during the 
growing period, accounts of which 
have been reperted weekly. 


Ohio and New York Conditions 


Although New York acreage is 
smaller than in 1910 by a few hun- 
dred acres, the yield this year, .ac- 
cording to correspondents, was greater 


than last year. Prices in New York 
ranged from 10 to 13 cents per pound 
for sound crops and a fairly good 
percentage of the créps have changed 
hands. 

Of strictly cigar leaf tobacco in 
| the Miami valley of Ohio the acre- 
age was reduced very slightly this 
year. The yield, however, held up 
well compared with previous years, 
and although the crop was late in 
maturing, much of the tobacco not 
being put into the sheds until Octo- 
ber, a good yield was obtained. 
Farmers reporting from Butler, 
Miami and Darke counties say their 
crops are the best in years. Prices 
range from 8 to 12 cents per pound, 
but many growers are asking higher 
prices, A comparatively small amount 
of tobacco has changed hands, 

Cigar Leaf Tobacco Supplies 

[In millions and tenths of millions of pounds] 


US Wrapper Re 
crop, imports, exports, 


For In 
dom bond, 


Year ibs fiscal yr fiscalyr use June 30 
TORE ccccccce 157.7 5.9 8 164.4 6.0 
BORD cccunces 143.9 6.6 1.0 137.9 5.3 
1908 .cccscee 148.2 5.6 2 153.1 5.3 
1908 2.65... 160.2 5.9 a 165.4 5.8 
pesos 166.6 7.6 x) 173.3 6.0 
1906 2.0.2.0. 177.8 6.7 7 183.8 6.0 
BOOS csesccee 157.7 7.1 1.0 163.8 6.1 
1904 2.260... 152.9 7.4 1.2 159.1 6.1 
BOOB a cive ves. 164.0 6.3 1,2 169.1 5.5 
|, PAT > 171.7 5.7 2 176.5 5.7 
WEE cecccess 121.4 6.6 8 127.2 5.7 

In the south the area devoted to 
cigar leaf tobacco was again reduced 
this year, being cut materially. This 


is the result of slow sale of tobacco 
in late years in Georgia, Florida and 
Texas, 

Heavy Yield in Pennsylvania 


Practically unanimous were the re- 
ports to American Agriculturist 
concerning an increase in yield of 
cigar leaf in Pennsylvania. In the 
great county of Lancaster, where 
three-quarters of the Pennsylvania 
cigar leaf is produced, the yield this 
year ran heavier than that of 1910, 
In Tioga county, yield is about the 
same as last year, and like conditions 
prevail in Bradford, Lycoming and 
Lebanon counties. Acreage is a lit- 
tle better than 25,000, against 23,000 
last year, and yield of leaf is about 
10,000 cases more than in 1910 
Acreage Increased in New England 

In New England the acreage was 
increased about 5% this year, some 


increase being due to the production 


of 2500 acres of shaded tobacco and 
other to a natural increase in open 
grown cigar leaf. Much of the 
shaded tobacco, however, was grown 
on land which hed for years been 


planted to tobacco, In Massachusetts 
and Connecticut only a fairly small 
proportion of the crop has been sold 


up to the middle of October, but, 
of course, this varies in localities. 
The general price range for cut 
crops not damaged by hail or wind 
is 12 to 22 cents per poiund. Through- 
out the Connecticut and Housatonic 
valleys the prices ‘have been marked 


by their uniformness and as a whole 


the crop has run very even, although 
in midsummer. conditions were not at 
all favorable for a uniform crop. 


Estimated Yield of Cigar Leaf Crop 
(Im round thousands and tenths of thousands of cases 
of 35 


) Ibs each 


1911 1910 1909 1908 1907 1906 1905 

Oo . 100.0 101.5 104.8 103.1 115.7 131.0 124.1 
Wis « 114 80.0 131.3 115.3 129.5 138. 121.7 
“11556 1051 882 988 93.7 10L8 84.0 
Ne’. ore 925 883 882-859 987 860 
NY. 196 200 216 239 25 242 188 
South.. 7.0 125 127 834 268 221 16.1 
Totals 450.8 411.6 422.9 457.7 476.1 508.0 450.7 
Primed tobacco, which is tobacco 


picked leaf by leaf, has become more 
popular, and growers are talking of 
going into it even more extensively in 
1912, The prices this autumn have 
ranged at 25 to 33 cents per pound 
in the bundle for primed tobacco, 
and in some instances a slightly higher 
quotation ‘has been reported. 
Throughout New England the pro- 
duction per acre, taking the tobacco 





OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


ABOUT NORMAL 


About 40,000 Cases More Were Grown Than in 1910—Favorable 
Yield Despite Drawbacks—Heavy Yield in New England, Penn- 
sylvania and Wisconsin—Opening Prices Promising 


section at large, was heavy, amount- 
ing to approximately 1800 pounds to 
the acre. This is reegarded a very 
satisfactory weight for the cured leaf. 

The sraded tobacco acreage in New 
England as stated in American Agri- 
culturist early last spring, was in- 
creased to 2500 acres, or about five- 
fold. Prices for crops sold in the 
bundle have ranged from 85 cents to 
one dollar. 


Acreage of Cigar Leaf Crops 
{In thousands and tenths of thousands.] 





1911 1910 1909 1908 1907 1906 1905 

ee 40.0 41.0 40.3 40.12 445 48.0 43.0 
Wis .. 33.3 28.0 33.8 348 37.0 37.5 31.0 
Pa... 6.3 23.0 23.0 24.12 862 25.0 21.0 
NE... 19.0 180 184 186 129.1 18.9 17.2 
NY. 53 58° 68 66 $2 68 55 
» 6 655 (56 1.7 29 91 68 
Totals 125.4 121.3 127.4 185.9 1443 142.3 124.5 


Wisconsin Makes a Good Showing 


Transplanting in Wisconsin was 
started three weeks earlier than last 
season and completed earlier. The 
Stand secured was good and growth 
after planting was rapid until the 
crop met with the heat of August. 
Ravages of insects, especially grass- 
hoppers, were particularly severe in 
Wisconsin, but, as a whole, the crop 
is an excellent one. Yield is much 
heavier than last year, and in weight 
is about the same as the crop of 1909, 
In Vernon county about 20% of the 
crop was hail cut and has been sold 
at 5 te 7 cents per pound in the bun- 
die. Quotations for the injured crop 
in Rock and Dane counties are about 
6 cents per pound. For good, sound 
binder tobacco prices range 9 to 15 
cents and for filler 3 to 5 cents. 

The following paragraphs are par- 
tial reports from correspondents to 
American Agriculturist: 


Local Conditions in New York 


Probably half the tobacco crop has 
been sold at 10@12c p 1b in the bdle. 
Yield is about the same as last year, 
or 1100 lbs to the acre.—[B, P., Coop- 
ers Plains, N Y. 

About 75% of the tobacco has been 
sold in the bdle at 10@12c p Ib. Yield 
is 200 Ibs to the acre heavier than a 
year ago, or 1400 Ibs. Acreage about 
75% as large as in 1910.—[{H. R. F., 
Ira, = 

Weather has been good for curing 
tobacco and the crop is coming from 
the sheds in good condition. One sale 
was-made recently at 9c p Ib in the 
bdle. Farmers are looking for bet- 
ter prices, as quality is excellent. 
[J. P. R., Hannibal, N Y 


Local Conditions in Pennsylvania 


Acreage increased 10%. Crop is 
of good quality and curing well. 
{B. E. K., Salunga, Pa. 

About 20% will cover the increase 
of tobacco land in this township this 
year. Yield will also be heavy, being 
1600 Ibs p acre against 1500. Quality 
is excellent and growers ask 12@14c 
p lb and buyers 10@l1lc. Largest 
crop ever grown in’ this township. 
[S. E. J., Maytown, Pa. 

I think the yield of tobacco 4s 
heavier than last year, and will av- 
erage about 1400 lbs to the acre, 
Area devoted to the crop is normal.— 
[M. B., Narvon, Pa. 

Tobacco in the sheds is curing bet- 
ter than expected. Quality of the 
growth is good, but none has yet been 
sold. Area devoted to the growth 
this year was 75% of that of 1910.— 
[c. S. Butler, Butler County, O. 

Yield of tobacco in this county will 
average about 750 Ibs to the acre. 
Acreage about 90% of 1910.—[G. E. 
R., Warren County, O. 


Reduced Acreage in South 

Yield of tobacco is about 1000 Ibs 
to the acre against 1800 in 1910. All 
of the crop is sold at 12@17c p Ib in 
the bdle. About 25% of the 1910 crop 
is in farmers’ hands, sweated and in 
the bdle. About 26 acres are grown.— 
[H. M. B., Nacogdoches County, Tex. 

No tobacco was grown in this coun- 
ty this year. Lack of a market. was 
the cause.—[A. H. P., San Augustine, 
Tex. 

Approximately 2000 acres of tobac- 
eco were grown this year, which is 
about one-half as much as last year. 
Yield is 1000 Ibs p acre. Practically 
all is out of the farmers’ hands at 18c¢ 
p lb for cut, and 35@45c for primed. 
Practically none of last year’s crop 
left.—[H, J. D., Gadsden County, Fila. 


Prices and Yield in New England 

I think 75 acres would fully cover 
the tobacco grown in this town. Fully 
85% was destroyed by frost. George 
B. Pease & Son have had their 1910 
crop of 23 cases sampled and report 
no damage to tobacco.—[Cor, Som- 
ers, Ct. 

None of the tobacco has been sold 
and growers are asking 20@25c p Ib. 
Yield is heavier than last year by 
Ibs to the acre. Acreage reduced 
about 25%.—[A. S. P., ——— Ct. 

About 35 acres are gro which is 
88% of that of 1910. Field. ‘is lighter, 








American Agricalturist 
also, being only 1600 Ibs to the acre. 
Price ontk is 12@14%c p Ib in the 
bdle.—[C. H. B., Westminster, Vt. 

Not counting shaded tobacco in the 
peer ae part of this town 300 acres 

are\grown. Yield is 1700 Ibs p acre 
nst 1500 Ibs in 9910. About 60% 
of the crop has been sold at 16@19c 

Ib. About 25% was frosted.—[A. S 

Hazardville, Ct. 

There is no change in yield or acre- 
age of tobacco from last year. About 
75% of the crop has been sold and 
average price for cut tobacco is 15%c 
Pp ib, primed 20c. About 5% of the 
tobacco was injured by frost. No 
other damage throughout the year. 
Barring frost, tobacco is excellent.— 
[A. H. G., Hatfield, Mass. 

Color and quality of crop are good, 
and yield 100 Ibs smaller than 1910. 
Acreage was reduced possibly 10%. 
Price paid for cut tobacco 13@20c p 
lb, primed 21@28c.—[W. L. H.,. Sun- 
derland, Mass. 

For cut tobacco 17@22c p lb has 
been paid, primed 29c p Ib in the bdle. 
Yielé is 200 Ibs lighter than last year, 
or 1800.—[C. H. G., Enfield, Ct. 

Yield and acreage same as in 1910. 
About 20% of the crop was hail. cut 
or frosted. Otherwise the crop is of 
excellent quality. Practically all is 
sold at 5@20c p Ib in the bdle. More 
attention has been paid to heating the 
sheds and improved methods brought 
out which will insure excellent crops 
next year.—[E. C., Southwick, 
Mass. 

Yield and aéreage of tobacco same 
as last year. About 65% of the crop 
has been sold and cut tobacco prices 
range from 15@19c p Ib, primed 
27%c.—[H. G. B., Granby, Ct. 

Yield will be a couple of hundred 
Ibs lighter to the acre than last year. 
Approximately 75% of the crop has 
been sold at 18c for cut tobacco, and 
22c for primed in the bdle. About 
half the tobacco was hail cut.—-[G. 
M., North Bloomfield, Ct. 


Wisconsin Produces Good Crop 


In Rock and Dane counties althe 
tobacco was harvested by Oct 2. 
Yield was about 75 Ibs heavier than 
last year, or 1175 Ibs to the acre. 
Nearly 65% of the crop has been sold 
at 6@15c lb. For hail cut, 6c was 
paid, but for good crops in the bdle, 
10@15c the current quotation. 
{G. H. R., Janesville, 

One-half the crop of tobacco has 
been sold at 12%c p lb. Yield and 
acreage same as last year.—[W. P. T., 
Edgerton, Wis. 

Area devoted to tobacco was about 
85% of that of 1910. Yield about 1050 
lbs, against = last year.—[J. H. T., 
Dane County, Wis. 

Farmers have been paid 9@13c for 
tobacco in the bdle. Gome good crops 
are left in farmers’ hands, and nearly 
half the crop has been sold. The 
1910 crop bw somewhat heavier per 
acre than this year, which averages 
a 1200 iba—[8. H. R., Rockdale, 


Wiela per acre is 200 Ibs lighter than 
last year, or 1000 lbs. About ® of 
the crop has been sold at 6@12c p 
Ib The prolonged drouth made the 
crop uneven. Area devoted to to- 
bacco same as last year—[L. C., 
Deerfield, Wis. 


a 
—_ 


The Annoying Horse Nettle—The 
plant submitted by one of vour Illi- 
nois subscribers is the so-called horse 
nettle, Solanum Canadense. This be- 
longs to the potato family, and béars 
seed in balls not unlike those often 
found on potato tops. It is, how- 
ever, a perennial, a very persistent 
weed, and is deservedly called a pest. 
On soils favorable to it it is harder 
to exterminate than is Canada thistle, 
and it is almost as bad from other 
points of view. The only practical way 
to exterminate it is persistently to cut 
off the green shoots as they appear 
above the surface of the earth at in- 
tervals not greater than 10 days. 
Where good tillage methods can be 
practiced this is not so difficult, but 
otherwise, hand labor is usually 
necessary. A small patch can be killed 
out by stretching black building pa- 
per over it, taking care that the edges 
are folded somewhat and kept close 
by weights of some kind. In the sum- 
mer time this cover would have to 
remain on about 30 days. Of course, 
it would do no good in winter time.— 
{Prof T. J. Burrill, Dlinois, 








Docking Horses I esteem 
your paper and the work you are 
doing for the farmer and stock raiser. 
I think there is one thing you should 
speak out against to the grangers and 
stock importers. Our importers from 
Burope should buy the horses they 
want but they should not allow them 
to be docked. Docking spoils the 
looks and is a source of punishment 
in fly time. Their tails were given 
for ornament and for use. They were 
never intended to be brutally re- 
moved.—[Thomas Fuller, Stark 
County, O. 
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The leb irgin ia Pean this serving to restrict crop produc- haustive, yet highly valuable, as 
Ce rated Vi P aut tion. Bearing .cn this, American showing the trend for the past three T; iF b Ch ° a 
Agriculturist is in receipt of some seasons, whatever may be the pre- ake our MLOICE 





















































{From Page 417.] 





. official figures from W. G. Davis of cipitation of 1911 and 1912, with at- f h _. 
products, candy, oil, butter, salted Ruenos Aires, director of agriculture, tendant effect upon plant growth. of these 
peanuts, or as regular peanuts for the sowing actual rainfall from 50 se- Mention has been made of the 32 S ° | B k 
peanut stands of the country. lected stations covering the grain growth of Argentine shipments of . pecia OOKS 
Explanation of Mlustrations region. We have not space to pre- meat product to foreign countries, 

The small photo on Page 417 sent these figures in full, but have mostly to western Europe. The bus'- Let us show you free of all cost or obligation 
shows two hills of peanuts as they are made a liberal abstract, printed here- mess has increased in recent years by exactly how you can save money on everything 
] r i rith, showi rainfall at a number of leaps and bounds, and now amounts you buy to eat or wear or use in any way. » 
lifted from the ground and the dirt with, showing rainfall a im o : Here are a number of the special books we 
shaken off. The nuts generally clus- important points of observation — = ot _ - trong annually. tesue. In hp entive Sat Seve way be Stas 
e s nd the base of the hill ering a period of three years. The In “frozen beef” alone the . exports or two or three that w terest you a s 
Sie thes ahie Ben Perera As many -fourth column of precipitation fig- from Argentina during the. calendar Ry Ly TY that book or booke 
as 60 or more nuts sometimes are ures shows the normal rainfall, The year amounted to 245,000 tons, hav- You que S 8 pemeait, to your family to et 
found in one hill, figures are in millimeters. A milli- ing a value of $24,000,000. Argen- least investigate big opportunity for saving. 

The medium sized picture shows meter is about 4-100 of an inch. In tina's business in this direction has Check Over the List Now 
the peanut patch amd one of the pea- other words, 100 millimeters are 4 doubled in six years. 
nut pickers. The shocks or stacks are inches; and the normal rainfall at m 





put up very carefully and ‘but few of Santa Fe, for example, 840 millime- 


0 ~ a ee a - 
the nuts are visible. By the way, ters, is approximately 33.6 inches in Combinations and Law—In refer 


ence to my letter in a late issue, Oc- 




















peanut hay is worth as much as our measurement. tober 7, Page 328, of American Agri- 
clover hay, ton for ton. In this year Rainfall in Argentina for Thice Years culturist, I have received from a legal Es 
of hay shortage, this hay is going to = oa aha eee eae, friend who has a national! and inter- rT 
_ < ; 4 4 n millimeters; millimeters is about ches. j ‘ > a 
pom oe ome eg eee eee See, 1 aS Rome fellenene Salton: ] find. pee Ph = 
erly saved. Concepcion .... 27 1,217 ° 557 862 813 > 3 agor , 
The largest illustration shows the Buena Esperanga 35 56 725 862 813 + Posen the ae _paragraph. The ad ra Pure 
} a-picki acess In the cool Oc- Villa Mercedes. 34 519 672 563 550 aw gives combinations which is just Send To-Da Fipck of these hooks te alcely 
Ene < Eons. BEOCOES. Arias a 34 901 781 828 811 as applicable to shipments wholly ap ey Ly: reatzeted, gate ieee 
tober days the pickers gather im the oy! ville. wee 3 i93 o49 44 oor within a state as to those which cross ERA and behind ever article there ie am 
peanut fields and with laugh, joke gi, we ...... 28 473 S41 966 gio State lines, The only difference is, enccadisonal quarantee of eatl ny SY money 
and song make the peanuts fly. It is pace Sees ge 175 675 990 193 as to interstate shipments, the Sher- the ~~ —® oa ae pg, cue ve 
only a family group shown in the Provideneia baaes 3 $33 719 +4 229 Man antitrust law prohibits them, and books t Chet interest yoo, write _ number in the 
shoto. Machinery is taking the place Rosario ........ 33 488 600 64 885 Such Combinations wholly within a — 
: re icki Corrientes - 27 L147 6929 «1,118 1,232 state are prohibited by the common Sign and Mail Coupon Now! 
of hand labor in shucking or picking Mercedes ....... 29 1.008 820 15 «1.342 jaw but both are equally illegal.” <-> ante Gun Gan me 
s is y -“sav- Delicias ........ 32 432 612 761 762 ’ ) egal. 
off the nuts. It is only by labor “2 Concordia. ...... 31 929 793 956 1.073 Any unity of action, therefore, would MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
ing machinery that the crop of 12- ee ie “31.186 788 have to rise from each individual, act- 0th and Campbell Sweet Chicago Avenue Bridge 
000,000 bushels in Virginia could pos- Parla Blanca .. se baa 910 937 73 ing independently and without an 
sibly be planted, cultivated, dug and cnhivileoy °/2.22: 34 555 688 588 867 agreement with anyone, to pursue a pine yh $e below books Nos.......++. 
prepared for market. peg 5 Sa se es RS definite and prescribed course. I _ 
< Mardel Plata .. 38 395 378 710 eo9 6€6WW ite «so that farmers in this amd | J Name,...........cccccscscesececseens eeececess eT 
e . San Nicolas .... 33 469 796 974 892 other milk territory may not be 
Argentina Keen Competitor Bamana. as: COSMOS Oh) C$ sled into trouble through ignorance of | Oi nein ss renveceivinnin seeeeeeee oeenens 
Argentina continues its marked de- Gra Acha ..... 37 228 320 «314 ag. the law.—[J. W. Pancoast, Salem MI ah ceisibaiiatnsinshecesse vetbabeenanhenuncs seewenerss 
velopment as a producer of grains, Gral Uribura .. 36 ar os as st County, N J. | | Bend coupon to the address nearest you 











seeds and meat animals. It is now Rainfall at the observation stations . bees >. eee gE HD 

one of the chief competitors” of the named afford a fair index of Argen- A Smooth Game I believe the Ap- 

United States in the export trade in tine precipitation in the grain belt, Ple buyers’ association has put up a a [(FicAR © |] 

, : sinieoiind . " job on growers this year by agreeing | 

wheat, corn, flaxseed and beef prod- and the figures are worth studying. is ene Gee ieee -biieede ama te sims 

ucts. The cost of living is very much In the group of 27 important stations j,ont and thus withhold the nena | 
lower in Argentina, and the labor printed in the table, all with two ex- room throughout the country. This | 
item is comparatively small, giving ceptions showed marked deficiency in compels growers to sell to them, or 

that South American country advan- 1910, the latest figures available, as an alternative let the apples go to 
tages in these directions. On the compared to a normal. In some in- waste. In this province, Ontario, are | 


A new process that CURES AND PREseRves 
HAMS. BACON. ‘& SHOULDERS. Real Liquid 
Smoke. Send 25 cents, stamps, to pay postage and 
we willsend sample, enough t6 smokeone hundred 
pounds salted meat. 


ether hand, Argentina as a whole is stances the shortage is one-fourth 4 number of co-operative associations | FIGARO COMPANY 
far behind methods followed in the and in others as much as one-half, which have their own storage ca- | 609 MAIN ST. DALLAS, TEXAS 
pacity. Of course they cannot be | 





northern hemisphere. A year earlier, 1909, the drouth con- - 
- &.. ’ 4 held up by the local buyers. These 
For some time there have been ditions were nearly as great. It go5.5 : : 
erative associations r retti 
heard mutterings to the effect that should be understood that the figures $3.50 per eg o 5 dilesieg polst BALED ALFALFA HAY 
Argentina is being hard hit by drouth, here quoted are not necessarily ex- [F. 8. Walbridge, Ont. BRIDGE & SOUTER, Canastota, N.Y. 














F RR E THIS REAL LEATHER BILL FOLD 
FOR THE HEAD OF THE FARM 


(Not for boys—they’re all right and their turn will come later—but this is for the boss) 












Thousands of farmers will buy gasoline engines this Fall and Winter. 
I want to get in direct and personal touch with every one of them, as I 
want them to know about the Olds Engine. 


If you are going to buy an engine, or are thinking about it, you ou 
know what an Olds Engine will do for you. . I want to tell you eal reat 
give you just the information you want—so if you will fill out the coupon below 
(or write me a letter) saying what size engine you want, whether portable or 
stationary, and when you expect to need one, without asking you to make any 
promise or obligating you in any way, J will ‘send you abso- 
lutely free this genuine calfskin bill fold, stamped with your 
name in gold letters. 


It will hold fifteen bills easily. When folded 
it will go in a small pocket. It is ve 

convenient, handsome and_ useful; will 
last a lifetime. Has no advertisement~on it. 


OLDS 42": 
ENGINES 
are known the world over and used by farmers everywhere. They are the most satisfactory engine 


made for farm work. I guarantee them to do all we say they will—you to be the judge. Ask any 
man who has an Olds Engine. He will tell you. 








We also make complete electric light and water systems especially for arms. 
Write for eur prices on corn shellers, corn huskers, feed grinders and cream separators. 





If you.are going to buy an engitie, put a check mark (X) in cnn. glnse showing the size and style : CUT OR TEAK OFF HERE 
engine you want, and when you expect to need it, and mail to me personally at once. ddress me as below. H SEAGER ENGINE WORKS, Lansing, Mich. 
5 Se e full particulars about the following engine. It is 
BRANCHES J. B. SEAGER, Gen. Mgr. BRANCHES . understood that x not obligate myoelf in any wey by ask- 
‘ . 1 ing is fo jon. 
1007 F. St. = E i k 102 N. Los St. 5 ing for this in eae es : 
Omaha, Neb. W Angeles, ' Styl ranted : t Stationar 
2112 Central St. eager ngine or $ Py toa: St. = 4 anh Heane eae ml 3 4 #«€66C C8 6 mm 
Kansas City, Mo. 905 Walnut St.,. Lansing, Mich. Boston, Mass. : Expect to need it: Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. Jan. 
To make quick deliveries, I also have a complete stock of engines and parts in warehouses at RNIN sind ot cee deans tai cte tibyen ens sancihe oes alba 
Houston, Tex. Atlanta, Ga. Decatur, Ill. Lexington, Miss. Cairo, Til. Minneapolis, Minn, Binghamton, N.Y. Philadelphia, Pa. H ES ee a, SE eR 
+ ‘ . 
NOTICE—If you prefer, write to my nearest branch, and if I am not there, my personal representative will attend to it. + PARE ORGAN e  EEP MORE OES ide RS ie 
_ ‘ . 


Sign name plainly, just the way you want it on bill fold. 5 Walnut 8¢ 












YOUNG PEOPLE’S PROGRESSIVE CLUBS American Agriculturist 


BOYS AND GIRLS ORGANIZING 


A Wonderful New Movement of Young People on the Farms 
and in the Homes and the Schools 


Girls Are Forming Girls’ Progress Clubs — Boys Are. Organizing Boys’ Progress Clubs ——~ 
Clubs are Connected with the Schools or Independent of the Schools — Boys and 
Girls Enthusiastic and Fascinated Over the Play and Work of Their Clubs—A Little 
Paper Published for Club Members — Prizes at Local, State and National Fairs. 
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A FEW BIG LEADERS 


IN HORSE BLANKETS AND LAP ROBES 


From Our Latest and Greatest Harness Catalog ————~ 


ty “Aberdeen,” Burlap Body, “Don Carlos” 
Fabric Lined Stable Blanket. | Burlap Stable $1.00 
An extra wide blanket with two Blanket. 











$%-inch heavy web surtingles, long bi ial 
stay, bound front, smap fastening. gine Sa the baxton, 
































































A veritable new era for rural youth 


Southern girls are also taking hold of 


recommended that each club consist 








Size, 76 inches Weight — body. | blanket lined stable 
eke: $1. t, ou 7] blanket, made with has begun, The ch'‘ldren are waking of not more than fron three to seven 
pounds mpee, front, two sur- up to the interest, fun and profit that members, but several clubs can unite 
10G6 543%, otae, glen Te a g comes from organized effort. To this in a league. Every member of each 
Price, ee | 95 long’ Weight, about fe end they are forming Progress Clubs club is an officer. ®Any person from 
1444 pounds. in school and out. 6 to 20 years old is eligible. 
No. Besidss having a good time. and o 
| 10G64526% social pleasure,. these clubs enable the Trying Season for Field Beans 
. boys to learn more about the different 
Double Plush Robes. branches of farming or other industry If the purpose and early hopes of 
in their vicinity in which they are bean growers had been fulfilled at the 
No. 10@63553% Double-Plush |} especially interested. ~The’ club en- harvest. round-up without harm or 
Robe. I'ancy two horse pattern on one §'| ables them to better apply to their. hindrance, the crop would have proved 
side, plain black on the ,other. — Size, | work the knowledge they gaim.in among the largest on record. But 
50x60 inches. Weight, about 6% pounds. school or out, so that they may win “there is many a slip ’twixt the cup 
Price, C&CN.ss+s-se-eeseessseees $4.95 | | the prizes offered at the fairs and be and-the lip” in growing beans, as well 
No. 10G63554% Same as }| more successful in life. as in the handling of any other staple 
above, but with rubber interlin- || Girls’ Progress Clubs give special or special ‘crop. Climatic. conditions 
seus eine crs Weight, | attention to household, economics, do- must’ always be reckoned. with. 
Sahih tibialis os. ae ee ca $5.95 mestic science and home arts, The The past season it was a famine so 
? 7 girls are intensely interested in doing. far as needed mioisture was concerned 
at home, <nd at the club meetings, during the early months of the year, 
Sisongiy mode, the different operations suggested. and this was finally followed by a 
gray odte : plethora of rain at the wind-up, just 
as ey ae ek The Clubs Have a Little Paper when dry weather and sunshine were 
pug A little paper is published twice a wanted. As a result there are many 
month by Orange Judd’company to uncertainties "regarding the ultimate, 
1046437 2% enable the boys and girls, whether in suppiy of standard merchantable 
= Weight yer ge Progress Clubs or in schools which beans for the winter markets. The° 
pounds. Price, have not organized clubs, to make the season is opening with prices reason- 
pg : each -- $1.00 most of their-opportunities. .This pa- ably. good and a firm undertone. 
No. 10664379% Size, 76x80 inches. per is edited for the little farmers Growers: who are so fortunate as to 
Meo ease o I Sine daseoe terion and home makers- “Its real name is have secured, or who are now secur- 
Weight, about 8 pounds. Price, each.$1,.75 “School Agriculture, Domestic Science ing, good crops of good quality are 
—. ~ eat ent rena Ses be anes tn aie and Manual Training.” Its use com- very confident they will realize profit- 
e harness you will wan pring wor A Tu ne 0 2 55 bines the school with the home and_ able returns, 
omy wn a Feng hen cas Catalog, all quoted to you at manufacturers’ prices, the farm, so the children ‘ast -thuch An Sct ake poate pest; Michiaan 
; — you buy A og goods est es we are oat - = ac torong get see pig more benefit from all three. and New York continue the o_o 
omple 0 mes 8 € » horse pian kets pius ropes | ~. y i 
for cahes —— Sates rot Boag *NO guessing what pe robes look like, + they are | | Success of the Movement br iy mess PEey pen sw Sa 
illustrated in their actua! colors. Send for a copy. The wonderful spirit. of progress quantities. of lima beans, the two 
S z R b k d C Chi Ill tkgroughout our southern states is states first named grow by ‘far the 
3 oe Ca } largely due to the ‘manner in which major part of the crop; chiefly the 
ears, uc an Ov, 1 go, 4d the boys have organized young farm- white peat such as <i and pea 
ers’ clubs, especially corn. clubs. beans, but considerable quantities of 


kidney Swedish and the various col- 


the domestic science- work with en- ored beans. American Agriculturist 
thusiasm, has just completed a careful inquiry 

In Massachusetts schools, even more into conditions, particularly in these 
in citieés and towns than in rural dis- two states, and finds that in many 





OF = = Loaded EPS, 
2” LEADER” AND “REPEATER” 


You can’t buy safer, faster, harder, more 


















ful and exact manner in which they are loaded. The 
patent Corrugated Head used on Winchester shells is 
an invaluable feature. It absorbs the shock of the 














tricts, thousands of children are mem- 
bers. of corn or potato clubs, 
At the Virginia state fair, the young 


towns the rainy weather of late Sep- 
tember and well into October proved 
disastrous or at least threatening. 


folks took many of the prizes. The The acreage suited to field beans last 
parade of the children’s clubs was the summer was a large one in both 
most interesting feature of the fair. Michigan and New York. In some 


Children, parents, teachers and edu- 
cators are enthusiastic over the idea 
and are delighted with “School Agri- 


ply for a charter to start a Girls’ 
Progress Club. 


The charter is beautifully printed in 


instances reports indicated this 10 to 
25% increase.° Then came the trying 
weather of the middle of the summer, 


even shooting or better keeping loads than | culture’ and the Progress Clubs eventually followed by better grow- 
Winchester “Leader” or Repeater” wherever the same haye been intro- ing conditions late in the season. 

shells. For field, fowl, or trap shooting, duced. Autumn Rains Cause Sharp Damage 

: they are in a class by themselves, and give entire How to Start a Progress Olub Winnily-cdiowbeend: cama the -dxtond: 

satisfaction in any make of shotgun. The results they Ang three or more boys can apply ed-rainfall which caught many grow- 

give are due to their patented construction and the care- for a charter for a Boys’ Progress erg with their crops only partidily 

Club, Any three or more girls can ap- harvested- and housed. This resulted 


in much field damage. As a result it 
cannot be known at this early date 
just what proportion of an otherwise 


powder explosion and takes the strain from the paper two colors, signed by the national of- good crop will be merchantable, and 

tube instead of localizing it, as the old English method ficers. It is to be countersigned by what proportion must go as damaged 

" of metal lining does. That’s why “Leader” and ST a re ee eer 2 ee are eee 
‘“ ” club. average ‘quality -will prove some- 

Repeater” shells are stronger and less apt to cut off The outfit also includes printed in- what indifferent, growers are very 





at the mouth than shells made according to English 
-ideas of long ago. Try them and you'll be convinced, 


Ask for Red W Brand Shells with Corrugated Heads 




















ranted For Twenty-Five Years. 


structions describing just what to do 
to complete the organization of a club, 
how. to elect its officers, and their 
duties. It contains by-laws for, the 
government of clubs, also general 


| hints for club work. 


The 
ture” 
club members. 


little paper “School Agricul- 
comes twice a month to the 
It gives exercises for 


firm in their views. 

Bearing on the Michigan situation, 
a@ prominent buyer and dealer at 
Lenox, while claiming the crop as a 
whole in that state 10% greater than 
last year, with the yield per acre so 
far as threshing@whas progressed fully 
up to 1910, admits there is consider- 
able damage on account of the wet 


the boys and girls to do in and out weather. “How serious this damage 
of school, news of the clubs, what the is,’”’ he writes, “cannot be estimated 
young people are doing all over the until a larger percentage can be 
country, etc. The paper is illustrated. threshed. As near as we can judge 


Tt offers a prize to the first Progress 
Club chartered in any school. 


Start a Progress Club 
It won’t cost you anything to find 


half of the beans were in the barns 
before the heavy rains began. About 
25% are on the ground, and have been 
more or<less seriously damaged, and 
the remainder of the crop was stand- 


To An Seton of Meun- 
FREIGHT PAID tan exe {Texes, Okan out all about it. Just address a postal jing, not pulled, at the middle of Oc- 
8. D. KM g, pulled, ‘at t 
pine 2 and Fia., on hordes od thres rolls oF j to ee me =! — of American tober.” 

— om ces ese States on requ ; Agriculturist, 315 Fourth Avenue, The unfavorable weather in New 

ONE-PLY + +++ Weighs 35 Ibs., Square Feet, $1.10 per roll. | New York city., On the back y Octob 
TWO-PLY «++ Weighs 45 ihe 108 pt ane Feet, $1.30 per roll. } : York, extending well into October, 
THREE-PLY - Weighs 55 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, Suse paw roll. | of it write te names and ad- found beans not in condition to mar- 
* | dresses of yourself and of other ket freély, with some reports of field 


Tnese 


We sare os oe wholesalers’ and retailers’ profit. 


good for immediate shipment. 


or R 


TERMS CASH: 
special prices only hold 


Heat 


Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct from this advertisement. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. We refer you to Southern Illinois National Bank. 


CENTURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, East St. Lovis, His. 
when you write to any 


Mention This cigar Advarueers: you | tote 
a very 
Journal —s =; ay 
“Try a Tittle Adv in A A.” 





D-C-Magneto fits and doubies the 
of ges o ¢ or ae cnenae engines. Runs in either direction 


sree 





Monroe St 





CHEAPER THAN BATTERIES | 


| boys or girls who may be interested. 


| of 


Then add at the bottom these words: 
“The name and address of the teacher 
Our SONBGL TW. c.226 8 Mb incte ,” and 
insert his or her full name and post- 
| office address. In a few days you will 
| receive an envelope containing &@ copy 
of your little farm and home maker, 
and full directions for ~ organizing 


Ex rire or apeel reelatormation, either your Boys’ Progress Club or 
640 Lafayette, ing. | your 


Girls’ Progress Club. Ht is 


damage by rains. Some of our re- 
ports indicate a larfger percentage 
than usual of red varieties. In some 
important New York tean sections, 
while the quality is fair, the yield is 
smaller than usual on account of the 
severe drouth of the summer, 
Michigan dealers report 
prices to farmers $2.10 to $215 Ger 
bushel, hand-picked basis, fo b ship- 
ping points. Returns from our cor- 


Co . 
es ot. -. 


a 
_. 2 
be 
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respondents in some instances report 
prices above and below this level and 
fair quantities are changing owner- 
ship. 

What the Growers Say 


Following are abstracts from latest 
reports to American Agriculttrist rela- 
tive to crops and prices: 

Drouth shortened yield to 10 bus p 
acre a good average. October wet 
weather bad over three-quarters of 
the beans. Dealers are offering $2.25 
p bu for good quality.—[0O. J, Bemiss, 
Washtenaw County, Mich, 

A quarter of the crop harvested be- 
fore rains, and quality fine, remainder 
fair, threshing under way. Farmers 
will sell as soon as threshed. Present 
price $2.—[C. W. N., Mecosta, Mich. 

Late beans badly injured and crop 
will be greatly reduced.—[ Michigan 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


a pile of coarse manure would be 
made each winter and spread on the 
land in spring. The hay would be 
cut with a scythe. Barn room was 
searce and farmers were obliged te 
store most of their.crop in the open. 

Mr Tuthill, the son, is a firm be- 
liever in rotation of crops and never 
fails to reveal his faith by his works. 
Each year one-tenth of his cultivated 
land is laid down to grass and he 
experiences no d'fficulty in producing 
a crop of clover, to the no small 
envy of his neighbors. The land is 
mowed two years and then the sod 
is plowed under for wheat cr rye. 
After the grain is off, potatoes, lima 
beans or cauliflower occupy the land. 
The system involves a complete cov- 
ering of the whole land with ma- 
nure once every six years. The land 
this year was divided as 

















Champion Hereford Bull at Illinois State Fair 


This 
land, Ind. 
remarkable pre 


smiendid 
As the 


Milling Company, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Crop will be less than one-half on 
account of excessive rains. These 
stalks taken at random from a 15- 
acre field showed, only one_ good 
white bean.—[G. F. A., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. : 

In the New York Bean Section 

Crop not threshed but will run 
about one-third less per acre on ac- 
count of drouth, writes C. P. Bennett 


of Wayne Co, under date of Oct 16. 


Deasers are offering $2.30 for 62 
ibs, subject to pick, The price there 
paid will net the farmer around 
$2.10.—[H. C. S., Geneseo, N Y. 


15 to BS bus to acre of 
but few threshed and 


Beans run 
red. kidneys, 


growers holding.—[M, E. B., William- 
son, N Y. 

Quality fair, yield about 10 bus, 
against 15 to 20 ordinarily. Buyers 
offering $2.05 @ 2.20, - Not many farm- 


ers have yet threshed.—[Harold Nel- 
son, Monroe County, N Y. ‘ 
Early beang good, late beans dam- 
aged somewhat, buyers anxious ahd 
paying $2.15@2.28 for pea ‘beans. 
Growers are selling as rapidiy as 
they can get the beans threshed. 
[H. Harrison Cb, Monroe County, N Y. 


Good Crops from Old Land 


Cc. L. LOCHART 








Some years George H. Tuthill 
of Sussex county, N Y, began to rea- 
lize that the land in which his father 


ago 


had farmed was becoming depleted, 
As he was of-a progressive turn of 
mind he studied new methods and 
concluded that with proper treatmc t 
the land could be made to produce 
as well as when it was in its virgin 


state and to continue maximum pro- 
duction indefinitely. In his efforts to 
rejuvenate the land his son, Fred -H. 


Tuthill, who now lives on the prop- 
erty. took an active part. The result 
is that the old farni now produces 
as much as it did 18) years ago 


and twice as much as 59 years ago. 
To use the father’s words, “The 
land was not worn out then.’”’ The 
well-to-do farmer would have a few 
acres of land fenced off where there 
was water and there Keep a lot of 
eattie for the summer. In the win- 
ter the cattle would be penned in a 
yard and rely for warmth upon the 
sun, and for shelter on the windward 
side of @ stack of hay. In this way 


Hereford bull is owned by Warren T. McCray of Kent- 
head of the herd this animal shows that he is a bull of 
potency and quality, and a good representative of the breed. 


Potatoes, 10 acres; corn, five; caull- 
flower, five; pasture, four; wheat, 
three; oats, two; garden, one; lima 
beans, one-half. 

Every crop Mr Tuthill has raised 
this year has beaten the average on 
-the island. While the potato crop 
of the county will not average 125 
bushels an acre, Mr Tuthill raised 
about 170. His best paying crop this 
season, however, is cauliflower, which 
has been sold to a pickle factory on 
a contract at 2 cents a pound for 
the “meat.” Such cauliflower as he 
raises is seldom seen outside of Long 
Island. Many of the heads without 
the leaves will weigh seven pounds. 
The average thus far is four pounds. 
, When I recently visited the farm I 
counted about 6000 heads on an acre 
and two-thirds.. At four pounds each 
there would be a total of 24,000 
pounds, which at 2 cents would be 
$489, or at rate of $329 an acre. 

Mr Tuthill is a firm believer in 
co-operative methods; he is a stock- 
holder and director of the Long Island 
potato exchange, through which he 
buys his fertilizers and other sup- 
plies. He believes there is no‘end to 
the productiveness of the soil and of 
proper treatment. By the liberal use 
of barnyard manure, together with 
commercial fertilizers and crop rota- 
tion he is convinced that the land 
will produce from generation to gen- 
eration. . 

Race Horse Refuses to Start—G. 
W. K., Virginia, has a young racing 
mare that refuses to start in a race; 
she is fast, but seems very excitable 
and nervous when in company. Re- 
fusca] to start is due either to a nerv- 
ous condition or simple balkiness. The 
owner_knows whether or not she is 
balky, “and as a rule sheer nervous- 
ness makes a horse more difficult to 
handle, as he is anxious to get away. 
If it is desired to give something to 
quiet the nerves, I would advise po- 
tassium bromide, in half ounce doses, 
two doses an hour apart; the last one 
an hour before starting. In my 
opinion the mare is balky to a greater 
or less degree. 


Farmers’ Institute Workers will 
hold their 16th anhual meeting in the 
Southern hetel at Columbus, 9, No- 
vember 13-15. Programs may be se- 
cured by writing Sec John Hamilton 
at Washington, D C, 








follows q 
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Y } H 
»- ave our Horses 


Your Time 
Your Money 
























Roller Bearing Steel Wagon 


. and you save all of these at once 


The Roller Be: the Davenport reduce the Graft about one horse, 

Your I Horses If you are song oes farm horses, two is all you'll need; if you use four, 

do your work. ‘You increase the loads, and still work your less. The 
tongue hounds take the neck weight off your horses. 


py ~~ ht 

Your time is valuable. With a Davenport you haul larger loads each trip. 
Your Time You don’t stop to rest your horses so often. You do not lift your load 
as high. Oil in four minutes (do not take the wheels off) You do not spend any time at 
the ‘a yaiting for tires to be re-set or other repairs. It is always ready to go. 


y At four cents a bushel, with two loads a day, each sixty bushels, 

our and team is costing you $4.80. The 0 10,000 bus easily hauls eight: t~ 
els of the same grain, saving one cent a bushel. On a 10, bushel crop you save $100.00 
more than your wagon cost. o breakdowns. 


& 
t 

SN 
Davenport K 
2 


No repair bills to pay. 





Write for our booklet, “‘When the Going ie Hard.” It contains twenty-six of the best 
articles ever written regarding wagons and their use. It’s free if you tell us you saw it in 


John Deere Plow Company, * * Moline, Illinois; 





Built By Automobile Men 
Try ThisEngine | 5 pace 


FREE 


Bs: HE standard Pesfoction kerosene portable farm engine is built by 
bile factory hinery-—it is built 

with as much care an ot as engincs selling at three times its price. 

The Perfection can be operated on any engine fuel, but it is the aay euccess- 

ful engine that can be economically run. with ordinary kerosene, ith gasoline 

prohibitively priced (from 6 to 16 cents more than pepsoene! due to the aut automobile 

you will 5 bp ty Se Ms, coving this Cestoctian - ogm Be © is to its Gouneh of 

users in ali parts of the Aaa t the Perfec your c ee days— your 
about our offer or write to us direct and get the big free engine book. 


Kerosene Efficiency Equal to Gasoline 


In theory and practi ¢, this engine is absolutely correct and reliable—ite method of carburetion is the — 
of engine-bui’ "ing skill. Te an peep draws the kerosene in a light mist through the 

retor, discharges it :nto the cylinder ~aporized and we fod the game energy a8 gaso- 

line. Kerosene will start in a cold cylinder and works fine in a one. 
if i bt about the kind of engine to 

Free Information Bureau Fed geek 4 ae of power you sequize for 

amount of work done, simply write your questions on 8 post-card and mail | it to our 

ief Consulting Engineer, and your qué will be I. 

















are 
getalienergy. Address your postal like this: 


eux Consulting Engineer, 
PERFECTION MOTOR COMPANY, 
_ ae } see Avenue Detroit 








Big Stumps Pulled 
Quick and Easy * <2" 


Pulls an acre a day. It doubles land values. Enables you to 
grow crops instead of paying taxes on land that yields nothing. 


HERCULES 


More power than a tractor. 60 per cent lighter, 
0 per cent stro r than cast iron puller. 30 
days’ tree trial. 






He 







tomenandteam, Accurate turnin 
ht draft. Mail postal for 
ing photor and letters from owners. 









Always Mention !2 writing any of our adver, 
tisers. You will get a very 
This Journal 


quick reply if you do. 




























WEuuxLrY 
‘Mutered at Postoffies at Springfield, Mags, ae seeend-class ma!! matter. 
Trademark Registered. Established 1842. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year; 
50 cents for six months; ne ~ subscriptions, $1.50. 
Foreign, $2 or 83 4d per y: 

EXPIRATIONS—The ae or wrapper on the paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. Wien 
t of your paper and the 


newal, if wrapper 
within three weeks after remitting. ove us at once, 
DISCONTINUANCES—It is our custom to anes 
to of our subscribers as find it in- 
If you do not 
wish the subscription continued after expiration, 
please notify us. 
CHANGE IN ADDRESS—Subscribers should be 
sure to give their old as well as their new sddress, 


ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. 


OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee, male 
his subscription lasts, that no advertisement is 
lowed in our columns unless we believe that xd 
subscriber can safely do business with the adver- 
tiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain trusting any such 
advertiser who may prove - be a deliberate tema 
but we do not undertake adjust trifling differences 
between subscribers ahd pt advertisers. 
take advantage of this guarantee, written complaint 

de to the publishers within one week 

from date of any unsatisfactory transaction, with 
proofs of the swindle and loss, and within one 
from the date when the advertisement ap- 
peared, and the subscriber must prove that in writ- 
ine to the advertiser he said: 


“1 saw your adv. in American Agrioutturist.’’ 
Always address our New York City headquarters. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

NEW. YORK CHICAGO 
315 Fourth Avenue Peoples Gas Building 
CHARLES WM. BURKETT, Editor 








Week Ending October 28, 1911 


Important to Children 


Every boy and girl will be inter- 
ested in the big announcement on 
Page 422 of this issue. Parents and 
teachers will be equally interested. 
The boys who form a Boys’ Progress 
Club, and’ the girls who organize a 
Girls’ , Progress Club, are going to 
have lots of fun besides deriving great 
benefit. Every person interested should 
apply by postal for particulars. 

This is no experiment. The move- 
ment already has accomplished won- 
ders throughout some of the south- 
ern states and in other sections. 

The school as a center for progress 
now faces a new opportunity. The 
home and the farm can co-operate 
with the school, and with the boys 
and girls, to make the most of this 
opportunity. 

Turn to Page 422, read the article, 
send in your postal today. 


~~ 














On his recent return from abroad 
Edison praised European roads. He is 


quoted as saying: “I 
Model traveled over more 
French Roads than 2000 miles of 


French roads, and less 
_than three miles were bad. There was 
net a rut more than 2 inches deep.” 
How many of our state and county 
roads can qualify in such a class as 
this? How many can boast stretches 
of three miles, cr even one mile, with- 
out ruts more than 2 inches deep? 
Doubtless it will not pay in our 
sparsely settled districts to have such 
smooth roads. as these, but it will pay 
large dividends on the investment to 
make our country roads good enough 
to admit of transportation every day 
im the year. The better the road the 
surer the market, and the surer the 
market the better for the farmer, It 
is a hopeful sign of the times that in 
many states road improvement is U3- 
Ing actively. agitated and good work 
done, 


~ 
> 





= 
The 50th anniversary of postal banks 


las just been celebrated in Great 
Britain, But the 
Postal Banks celebrators over- 


and the Country look the great de- 
fect of the British 
system, It has resulted in drain- 
ing the money away from the 
rural districts up to London to be in- 
vested in government bonds. This is 
one reason for the awful decline in 
farming and in rural conditions which 
has come about in England, Scotland 
and Treland. When the money of the 
thrifty is drained away from a rural 
community, the result is to steadily 
pull down the economic life and agri- 


cultural welfare of that community. 
Because we realized this great defect 
in the British system, this journal in- 
sisted that the United States postal 
panks should invest their savings with- 
in the locality from which the savings 
come. We secured this amendment 
to the postal savings bill before it was 
finally enacted by congress. Now the 
deposits in any American postal sav- 
ings bank are required b* law to be 
loaned on adequate security to some 
oné of the national ‘banks in the 
vicinity to be by it loaned to its cus- 
tomers. Thus the savings of the 
people are reinvested in their own 
community. This point is vital. In 
this respect the American system is 
much better than the postal banks in 
most other countries. 


~ 


A Co-operative Rural Store 








A gentleman has come into posses- 
sion of a store in & rural village by 
foreclosure of mortgage. He says it 
has to compete with stores from larger 
places near by that run teams into the 
village and wants advice about turn- 
ing the affair into a senate en- 
terprise. 

If the patrons of this store and the 
other people in the vicinity can be in- 
terested, there is nothing to prevent 
incorporating a company to take over 
the outfit and run it on a co-operative 
basis. Disinterested experts should be 
called in to say wlat the stock, outfit 
and property are wortu. <A capable 
manager should be secured to run the 
store. The shareholders show’ put 
up money enough for working capital. 
Then let the business’ be conducted 
just as carefully by the manager as 
though it.were run for. private profit. 
Have the books balanced quarterly, 
set aside.a little reserve fund, charge 
off something for depreciation, also 
enough to pay 14% _ interest quarterly 
on: the shares and divide the balance 
as a dividend upon cash purchases, 
all as described in Myrick’s book 
How to Co-operate. 

In a strictly co-operative company 
each shareholder has one vote, re- 
gardiess of the number of shares or 
amount of money he has invested. The 
success of the venture depends upon 
efficient management and the earnest 
support, not only of all the members, 
but of the outside public so far as 
possible. 





In this week’s installment of our 
thrilling story, Red Horse Hill, Ruth, 
the brilliant and original 

A Telitale young sister of Mr Alden, 


Envelope appears, You'll thor- 

oughly enjoy knowing 
her. Next week some interesting 
complications arise, especially when 
Maris detects among her sister-in- 
law’s mail the familiar stationery 


and writing of a young doctor who 
once was in love with her. The story 
is now getting to one of its most 
thrilling places. Don’t miss a single 
installment. 


_ 


Another state fair has_joined the no 
pass club. It is North Carolina this 
this time. ~The fair board 
has abolished completely 
the free, or complinmentary, 
pass. They have put all on 
the same basis, rich and poor, farmer 
and merchant, politician and worker. 
They decided that this graft nuisance 
must end in that state. At the recent 
state fair it was rigorously enforced 
and no complimentary passes were 
issued at all. What is New York go- 
ing-to do? The state fair commission 
does not represent private interests; 
they are the servants of the people of 





One 
By One 


the state. Public opinion is against 
passes. New York farmers are watch- 
ing very carefully to see what action 


their state board will take. 





The wide prevalence of hog cholera 
throughout the middle west is a most 
serious problem. There is 

Check Hog more or less hog cholera 
Cholera every year, but the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1911 

were more favorable to the develop- 
ment of the disease than for a good 
many years. Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have already been lost. It seems 
impossible to stamp out the disease. 
The distribution of hog cholera serum 
by the .various agricultural colleges 
and live stock commissions has ac- 


complished a great deal, but with 
even this assistance the disease still 
rages. While serum is of great bene- 
fit, the grower must not forget that 
sanitary measures are even more im- 
portant. Clean pens, free from dust, 
clean houses thoroughly disinfected 
every week or so, pure water, whole- 
some feeds and an abundance of char- 
coal, salt, etc, all help. When cholera 
appears on a farm the first thing to 
do is to remove the hogs not yet af- 
fected and place them at a consider- 
able distance from the sick ones. Let 
there be no communication between 
the two pens. Dose your hogs well 
with serum as a preventive measure. 
Apply the serum, if it can be obtained, 
to the sick animals also. In this_way 
the loss. from the disease will be 
greatly reduced. The present season 
brought out many new problems con- 
cerning hog cholera and will undoubt 
edly result in a much wider study of 
the trouble. It is to be hoped that 
before many years our agricultural 
scientists will have «devised some 
means of holding in check this ter- 
rible scourge. 


Our fairs this fall have offered too 
few and too small prizes for commer- 
cially packed fruits 
and vegetables. Some 





More Business 


Prizes Needed have awarded pre- 
miums for “boxes” 
and “baskets” of apples, pears, etc, 


but too often the packages have nearly 
been stuffed with hay or papéfF and 
faced with decent specimens, not com- 
mercially packed at all. Such entries 
should be penalized. They do not 
teach anything. Their only purpose 


is to secure prize money. Where 
they compete with. commercially 
packed fruit they should not be 


awarded prizes even if the fruit they 
contain is superior to that Im the 
business packages, The character of 
packing is what should count most. 
To avoid misunderstanding, prize lists 
should state specifically “commercially 
packed” in each class. ‘This matter 
of grading and packing cannot re- 
ceive too much attention. Every 
fair should give liberal prizes for 
business packages of produce. To get 
good barrel entries offer $50 for each 
of say half a dozen or a dozen busi- 
ness varieties of apples and $50 sweep- 
stakes; $25 for boxes of both apples 
and pears and $25 sweepstakes. Be 
as liberal with basket and crate en- 
tries and in leading vegetable classes 
and there will be a display and com- 
petition that. will mean something. 


No “rule ‘or ruin” 





pelicy should be 


urged by either the progressives 
or stand patters in 
Construction ~ the national grange. 


in the Grange The thing to do now 

is to elect a new set 
of officers at the national meeting in 
Columbus in November, in whom the 
people will have confidence. Perhaps 
the wisest thigg would be for both 
factions to unite on an outside expert 
like Professor L. H. Bailey, who is 
about to leave Cornell. What a mag- 
nificent work such a man could do 
devoting. his entiré time to pushing 
the grange organization along thor- 
oughly constructive lines. Let the 
watchword be, construction not de- 
struction. 





He is the authority who expresses 


sreat truths simply." The old way 

was to use suth big 
A New Sort words and involved 
of Professor sentences that hardly 


an expert could make 
out what was meant. The language 
of modern science is zood plain Eng- 
lish. A case in point is Prof J. Rus- 
sell Smith’s story in Everybody’s 
magazine about how new plants and 
fruits are now made to order. Men- 
del’s law is one of the most wonder- 
ful discoveries. Keep up crossing and 
hybridizing two different varieties of 
plants and their progeny will produce 
every possible combination of the 
qualities of the two parent plants. 
“Tt also. produces definite proportions 
of each mixture.” Select the hybrids 
that are most promising, keep on 
breeding and selecting them until the 
desired qualities are attained, Breed 
out bad qualities, breed good quali- 
tles In their place. This is exactly 
what plant breeders are now doing 
with astonishing results Ina few 





years; longer is required with ani- 
mals. Within a decade Burbank has 
“created” several new plants of rare 
merit. How many millions of years 
did it take nature to create the Bald- 
win apple? Spillman’s new wheat that 
Promises so much for the Pacific 
Northwest, Hays’ new flax and wheat 
for Minnesota and the Dakotas, .new 
fruits adapted to conditions in differ- 
ent sections—these and other prom- 
ising species and varieties resulted 
from a few years’ work by man. Dar- 
win’. Origin of Species needs a sup- 
plementary volume to bring it up to 
date. Man is learning better how to 
use or direct natural forces. He is 
getting closer to God. Man's future 
knowledge will far transcend the 
present. Science, which means know- 
ing, will yet transform agriculture. 
“Know-how” farming will always pay! 


Milwaikee’s Fine Dairy Show 


The International dairy show at 
these 113 were in competition for 
Milwaukee was a winner. Fifteen 
conventions, nearly every one having 





, @ banquet in connection, combined to 


lend to the International dairy show 
at the auditorium an air of social_ 
festivity. Aside from these set con- 
ventions three or four sprung into 
being during the show. 

In the dairy cow judging contest 
between herdsmen and sons of 
breeders, there were 12 contestants, 
and the work was as carefully ex- 
ecuted as that of the professional 
judges.later. The contest was under 
the superintendency of Albert A. 
Johnson, the agricultural college rep- 
resentatives being W. E. Markey of 
Illinois and W. T. Crandall of Wis- 
consin, and the professional judges 
were W. T. Wells of Connecticut, J. 
R. Danks of Smithville Plats, N Y, 
and W. J. Gillett of Rosendale, Wis. 
The winners of the contest were R. 
L. Baird of- Waukesha, first; second 
prize went to H. M. Aderhold of 
Athens, and third to John Herr of 
Waukesha, 

The Ryanogue farms of Brewster, 
N Y, won a majority of “the pre- 
miums for superiority of exhibits of 
Guernsey cattle. Adam Seitz of Wau- 
kesha also won some first prizes and 
@ number of seconds and thirds. Wal- 
lace McDonald of Mesa, Ariz, cap- 
tured several third, fourth and fifth 
prizes, 

Minnesota carried off the prize, a 
$500 solid gold cup, offered by the In- 
ternational dairy. show assceciation for 
the best butter score among the 400 
butter entries, Minnesota's final av- 
erage was 93.88%. « Iowa was a close 
second with a final average of 93.27, 
and Wisconsin was third with 92.76. 

Seattle, Wash, walked away with 
the cream of the prizes in the milk 
department. There were 115 samples 
submitted for examination, and of 
these 113 were in competition for 
medals and diplomas. 

In the market milk class, A. Zeeuw 
of. Seattle was awarded the gold 
medal, his product scering 96.50%. 
J. H. Whitbeck of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, took the silver medal in this 
class. L. P. Bailey of Tacoma, O, 
won the gold medal in the market 
cream class and E. B. Bready of Chal- 
font, Pa, took the silver medal. 

In the certified milk class, C. W. 
Orton of Seattle took gold medal 
honors with 95.7 points. 

A contract was signed between W. 
H. Tichenor, a. Guernsey breeder of 
Oconomowoc, Wis, and F. L. Ames 
of North Easton, Mass, owner of Dolly 
Dimple, in which Mr Tichenor binds 
himself to pay $6000 for the next bull 
calf of Dolly Dimple at the age of 
six months, Dolly being considered 
the most valuable Guernsey cow in 
the world, Dairymen at the Interna- 
tional dairy show say the contract 
between Mr Tichenor and Mr Ames is 
one of the largest on record for the 
purchase of a six-months-old bull. 





Stayman Winesap as a commercial 
apple is surpassed by no other. By 
some authorities it is called the most 
successful apple grown. It is of me- 
dium size, a beautiful dark, rich red, 
good eating, as well as good keeping 
fruit. It is far superior to, &nd the 
tree much stronger than, the original 
Winesap; long lived, early bearer, 
good yielder, a later winter toed)” —_ 
{3. A. Cohill, Washington County, 
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A Course in Home Canning 


The horticultural department of the 
Ohio agricultural college has added a 
course In hdDme canning to its curricu-~ 
lum A small steam canning outfit 
has been placed in the basement of 
the horticultural building and students 
are given practical work in the preps 
aration and preservation of fruits and 
vegetables. This new course which is 
proving popu‘ar has been instituted 
for the purpose of demonstrating the 
advantages of home canning. A much 
superior product can be prepared at 
home and at less cost than can be 





bought on the market. The horticul- 
tural department recommends the 
home canning of fruits and vege- 
tables, A small outiit suitable for 
family use can be purchased very 
cheaply and the work is easily -done. 
Girt to Teach Agriculture in India 
Miss Elsie Leue, a student in the col- 
lege of agriculture, Ohio state univer- 
sity, has been appointed teacher of 
agriculture at Punjab, India, in a col- 
lege conducted- by the Presbyterian 
board. Miss Leue has been atQhio for 
the express purpose of studying agri- 
culture with a view to entering the 
missionary field. She is the only 
woman who has ever taken a com- 


plete course in agriculture at the uni- 
versity. Among the new students this 
fall are two ether women. Scientific 
farming is attracting the attention of 
wemen as well as men. 

Bailey Wins Champion Cream 


The Champion gold medal prize for 


best cream at the International dairy 
show held in Milwaukee this month 
was won by L. P. Bailey ‘& Sons of 
Tacoma, O, in competition with the 
world. This prize is especially signifi- 
cant, as the cream was shipped 600 


miles and competed with cream from 
nearby farms. This is not only a vic- 
tory for the individual producer, but 
also for the state whence it comes, 





J. F, Baker, a 
Ohio agricultural college, lives in 
Meigs county, O. For years the farm- 
ers of his community had been unable 


graduate of the 


to grow clover. While in college he 
learned about acid soils and the Use 
of lime. In the spring, when he went 
home; he decided to try an experi- 
ment on his home farm. He placed a 


few bushels of lime on some litter in 
the manure spreader and drove across 
the field. Where he applied the lime 
there was an excellent growth of 
cloverin a strip wagon-wide; but 
none elsewhere. This little experi- 
ment attracted the attention of the 
neighbors and a number of them tried 
lime with gratifying results. That 
community new is growing clover and 
improving its all because one 
boy went to college. This is truly a 
case where “a little leaveh leaveneth 
the whole lump.” 


soils, 


.Gountry Life School Building 
Adams township, Champaign coun- 
ty, O, is just finishing one of the most 





coniplete and up-to-date centralized 
school buildings in the state. _It is a 
handsome structure costing $25,000. 
The building contains an auditorium 
that will seat 350 people and a big 
basement room, with a southern ex- 
posure, which will be used for an agri- 
cultural and botanical laboratory. It 


is thoroughly equippe’ with water, 
light, heat and other modern con- 
veniences. The movement for the 


centralizing of the schools of this 
township was started about 15 years 
ago. } 





Planting School Grounds 

One phase of the work being done 
by the extension department of the 
Ohio agricultural college is the laying 
out and making of plans for the 
planting of school grounds. Among 
the schools that have obtained the 
services of the expert landscape ar- 
tists of the college are the centralized 
school. at Selma, Clark county: the 
centralized school in- Jackson town- 
ship, Preble county; the Riley town- 
ship high school, Putnam county, and 
a number of small district schools. 





This work is done free. 

While some fields of potatoes 
in 1911 yieldéd 200 bushels per 
acre here, others did net yield 
50 bushels, and some were not 
dug at all. The soil in many in- 


stances seems>to lack the vigor and 
energy which should be stored there. 





I think the majority of farmers are 


IN A PERSONAL 


Astounding Profits Made by 


too much afraid of expending tue 
proper amount for fertilizers. If the 
American farmer would devote more 
time to fertility and needs of the soil 
and cultivate a less number of acres 
he would not only improve his own 
conditions but would promote longer 
and happier lives, less cares and bur- 
dens and give nature a chance to 
work for our greater advance.— 
[Hiram Spaulding, Steuben County, 
N Y. 





I don’t know any man, whether he 
works for daily wages, or whether he 
rents his land, or how he works, who 
cannot make enough money, if he has 
good judgment; but it seems to me 
we are neglecting all the ornamental 
part, that part of life that makes life 
worth living. Anybody can make a 
living, but what is the use of living if 
you hhaven’t a beautiful home and 
something around you to make you 
happy when you are not at your own 
business. We spend opt lives hunting 
a beautiful woman, who has a face 
and manner that please us for life, 
and if we cannot give her the sur- 
roundings to make her happy we have 
nobody to blame but ourselves. What 
we need is to teach our boys to know 
how to beautify their homes.—[Col B. 








W. Hunt, Putnam County, Ga. 
4 SHIFT 
If Your Food Fails to Sustain You, 
Change 





One sort of diet may make a person 
despondent, depressed and blue and a 
change to the kind of food the body 
demands will change the whole thing. 

A young woman from Phila. says: 

“For several years I kept in a run- 
down, miserable sort of condition, was 
depressed and apprehensive of trouble. 
I lost flesh in a distressing way and 
seemed in a perpetual sort of dreamy 
nightmare. No one serious disease 
showed, but the ‘all-over’ sickness 
was enough. 

“Finally, between the-doctor and 
father, I was put on Grape-Nuts and 
cream, as it was decided I must have 
nourishing food that the body could 
make use of, 

“The wonderful change that came 
over me was not, like Jonah’s gourd, 
the growth of a single night, and yet 
it came with a rapidity that aston- 
ished me. 

“During the first week I gained in 
weight, my spirits improved, and the 


world began to look breh.ar and 
more worth while. 
“And this has continued steadily, 


till now, after the use of Grape-Nuts 
for only a few weeks, I am perfectly 
well, feel splendidly, take a lively in- 
terest in everything, and am a changed 
person in every way.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich, 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Welliville,” -in pkgs. ‘“There’s a rea-~\ 
son.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 
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Owners of New Hay Press 










The New Sandwieh Motor Press—a 
combination All-Steel Hay Press and 
Gasoline Engine— 
makes hay baling a most 

—-y pecies es 
8 aday 
a few hundred = Aas 
ted. Ss no 
taves mands ae ne take you Fe 


ey See = 
to what you please during : : 
spring and early summer months! It's worth something, too, to be one’s own boss, 


andwich All-Steel Motor Press 


t of b rofits in bay baling is ard hopper-cooled engine can_be used. 
sariecaee In te ‘Sandwich Motor Press The Sandwich All-Steel Motor Press bales 
ou get a hi i ity outfit, yet it 2% to 3% tons r hour. as self-feeder 
i low-pric 


equipment. Takes Cotte chores of hay. 
It is complete and compact. Easyto move, Has no condenser box—needs no foot tamp- 
always roauly ter work—no setting upengine. ing—feeds direct from fork. No balance 
Chain drive. No belts to adjust, or lose wheels, no high-speed machinery. Past, 
wer. Easyto start or stop press instantly. simple, strong, light of draft. 
Bipstential construction. Stee! press—axles, We make presses with or without engines 
wheels and platforms reinforced throughout. —~. frame and steel frame—horse power 
7 H. P. hopper-cooled engine. Tank under- and engine power—in all sizes up to tive-ton 
meath. Equipped with batteries and mag- 





per hour capacity. Prices reasonable. 
Drop us a line today for new book about 


neto, combination seat, battery tool box, ene Astounding Profits in Hay Baling. Let 
and standard gasoline pump. If you have us tell you more about the wonderful Sand- 
an engine, buy press alone. Any stand- wich Motor Press. (453 


SANDWICH MFG. CO., 541 Spruce St., Sandwich, Ill. 
on 
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SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAInTs €VARNISHES 


FOR THE FARM 


The best protection for your barns, corn cribs 
and outbuildings is Sherwin-Williams Com- 
monwealth Barn Red. A bright, handsome 
red,made especially for the purpose. Greatest 
covering capacity, spreads well under brush \\y 
and looks best longest. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. Ask for color cards. 

Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co., 679Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
(Eee ee TERT ORE me a 














OR ORCHARD AND FARM Atte 


Wilfinoreare pour crops 38 to we per cent, Our Doble MUL UROL 
Ne 


CLARKS 
CUTAWAY 


increase your crops 25 to 60 percent. Our Double 
Action *Cutaway” Harrow is a wonderful invention Fy 
—can used in field or orchard. Perfect center AN 
draft, Drawn by two medium horses will move the 
We can prove i 
our Rew catalogue is Free, 


earth twice one trip. 
“Intensive Cu!tivation,’ 
Bend for tt today. 














Tarn your wood lot tpto lumber 
with an“ American” Saw Mill. 
What you don’t need yourself 
“sell at present high Cat 
 —— - bor’s trees. Keep your 
engine and teams busy this 
winter with an ** American” Mill. = 


hy a book you onght to get. 
rite nearest ce for it Je 
American Sew Mili Mach Co. 

190 HopeSt., Hackettstown, NJ. . 
156] Terminal Bldg... N.Y. Oblenge Savannah, New Orleans 


Money vn © 
Your Wood Lot 
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\ on “est durability 
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All the year ’round 

**Pittsburgh Perfect’* 

Fence fulfills a the 

claims of the manufacturer and the dealer. It possesses the greate 
and adaptability, and affords best service because it is made with 


the one object of eeonomically and perfectly meeting the exacting requirements 
of the scientific farmer. And ‘‘Pittsburgh Perfect’’ Fence never disappoints. 


The Open Hearth Wire used exclusively in ‘‘Pittsburgh Perfect’’ Fence is like old time iron wire, and is the 


strongest, toughest and most lasting fence 
rust and decay for the longest ime 


wire made. Pure zinc galvanizing heavily coats the wire and resists 


Wires are electrically welded at every ne point, which produces a perfect amalgamation of metals, 


doubles the strength of the fence at 


les, etc. “Pi 


tes all weight-increasing and strength-destroying wraps, 


the joints, and } 
“ is the only electrically welded fence made, and is famous for 


fotegnity ot 73 WELD THAT MELD. 
EVERY ROD GUARANTEED PERFECT 


wri ee entebaaey Moving OS ctvten end clans of ~ Piusbargh Perfect" F. adapted to 
pane hy Poultry purpose. The best ittebe 


Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 


al every Field, Farm, 
dealer in your town handies ‘Pittsburgh Perfect’’ Fence exclusively. 


Pa. 


oR, sia lo Papen Bets! Ren, Behe, Acero ond | 
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Concrete Floors Best | 
For Cribs — 


Your cribs are safer from rats if the floors are built of 
concrete. Rats and mice cannot gnaw or burrow 
through concrete foundations and floors. Concrete is 
hard, durable, rat-proof, rot-proof and fireproof... A 
concrete improvement is an everlasting improvement. 
Get some UNIVERSAL Portland Cement, some sand, 
gravel or crushed stone, mix it up with water properly, 
and build something of concrete. 
If you want to know what can be done on your own place with 
concrete, write us particulars of building or repairs you have 
in mind. We will give you valuable information. 

Ask for “Concrete in the country” a 100-page 

book of practical help for the farmer. Free. 

Address the nearest office of the Company. 


UNIVERSAL ‘cine; COMPANY 


Annual! Output 48,000,000 Sacks 














Better Results with Less Power™ 


SUPERIOR DUPLEX MILL 


Double grinding rings with saw tooth 
ves drind twice as much as any 
other feed mill of same size 
{with one-third less fuel. 
Force feed ; never chokes. For Gaso- 
line or Steam Engine. Grinds corn on 
cobs or in shucks, shell corn, sheaf 
oats, Kaffir corn, alfalfa, oats, rye, 


FARM BOOK FREE 


Just issued by Vermont’s Pablicity Burean, 
Homeseekers’ Guide id 


Vermont 
Farms 


r penta general information about the State’s 
cl resources. ntains 
list of desirable farms for aale. i, — 


Send for it today. It is Pree. 
GUY W. BAILEY, Sec’y of State 
Publicity Department Essex Junction, Vermont 








Superior Mfg. & Mill Co, 
2 East Street, Springfield, 0, 



















































Do you need legal advice, or ever pean, * 


NEW BOO to need legal advice? If so, you cannot 


afford not to possess a copy of this book. One law suit, or even one constilta- 
tion with a lawyer, would probably cost enough to buy a number of copies of 
this work. Every farmer should have it. 


The Farmer’s Manual 
of Law By Hugh Evander Willis 


Auther of “ WILLIS ON CONTRACTS,” « WILLIS ON 
DAMAGES,” Ete, 

The Farmers’ Manual of Law not only tells farmers how 
to settle their legal: wrongs, but it tells them how not to 
commit any legal wrongs. It tells the farmer what are all 
his legal rights, natural and acquired, and how they may be 
—— and lost. The book is adapted to private study as 
well as for use in the classroom. All of the fundamental 
principles are stated in rul-- easy to understand. Numer- 
ous illustrations further explain the application of such 
principles. A glossary and forms still further add to the 
utility of the book. Its author, Hugh Evander Willis, A.M., 
LL.M., is a member of the law faculty of the University of 
Minnesota. He is, therefore, both a teacher of law with 
years of expe ce, and a practical farmer; so that, know- 
ing the law and understanding the needs of.the farmer, he 
has produced a book which answers every purpose of the 
man on the farm. Armed with this book every farmer may 
be his own lawyer. x 


The following is the table of contents: Introduction; Personal Safety Liberty: Society 
and Controf, Family and Dependents; Reputation; Immunity from Fraud; Advantages 
Open to the Community Generally; Real perty; Elements of Personal Property; Title 
by Occupancy, Secession and Confusion, and Intellectual Labor: Title by Contracts Gen- 
erally; Agreement; Equity of Agreement; Parties to Contracts; Consideration; Legality 
of Subject-Matter; Formalities; Particular Kinds of Contracts, Classified; Interpretation; . 
Quasi Contracts; Remedial Obligations, Sales, Gifts, Bailments, Wills, Judgments, Intes- 
tacy, Adverse Possession; Violations of Personal Property; How Personal Property is 
Lost—Discharge of Contracts. Also various kinds of Forms, Examination and Review 
Questions, Glossary and Index. 


This volume is printed on a high-grade paper, 470 pages, 6% x9 inches, and is hand- 
somely bound in cloth with gold stamping. Price Net 82.00. 


Qo JUDD COMPANY, 315-32! Fourth Ave., New York pF 


— 
a ronda 
























































COMMERCIAL ORCHARDING 


Apple Crop Moderate 


{From Page 415.] 


and fungous pests. Yet important ap- 
ple counties of Michigan are turning 
off a liberal aggregate of sound, mar- 
ketable fruit, a fact anxious buyers 
have not been slow to recognize. 


Pennsylvania Always a Big Producer 


While not a commercial apple state 
in the same sense that are New York 
and Michigan, this season in Pennsyl- 
vania is finally showing up well, with 
much excellent fruit, and perhaps a 
good 50 per cent increase in bulk over 
any of the last two or three years. 
Ohio has a good many good apples 
for winter markets, although as for- 
merly an important portion of the 
crop is autumn fruit and much of this 
sold at disappointing prices. 

Northern New Engiand, always 
noted for good fruit of good: color, 
flavor and keeping qualities, has been 
favored by much the same conditions 
prevailing further west. The weath- 
er in late summer and autmun- was 
propitious, even though orchards 
made a rather indifferent start. 

Maine has the best crop in a num- 
ber of years, fruit large, well-colored, 
reasonably free from blemish and 
sought by buyers. Orcharding in Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut has shown 
encouraging progress and _ interest 
continues keen. Vermont had @ much 
smaller crop than last year. 


Movement and Prices 





As the largest producer, New York 
has been again this season the battle- 
ground of speculators. Old _ tactics 
prevailed; buyers decrying prices; a 
proneness to exaggerate the size of 
the crop, ete. Another innovation this 
year was the shrewd move of specu- 
lators to early in the season get con- 
trol of publie storage capacity in the 
apple belt of western New York; this 
thing also prevailed to some extent in 
Ontario, 

But the apples were wanted by deal- 
ers, including those located in the 
west, and after something of a dead- 
lock, moderate activity has prevailed 
in the state of New York, so forceful 
in shaping ititial prices in other apple 
states. Where practical, many grow- 
ers are inclined to store and hold, yet 
back ofthat a large part of the New 
York crop has already changed own- 
ership. 

A feature of the season everywhere 
is the continued scarcity and high 
price of barrels; another feature is 
scarcity of help in the orchard, all 
serving to increase cost of picking and 
barreling, and thus decrease the rea- 
sonable profit deft to the grower. 
Large quantities of apples in New 
York, standard sorts, sold from the 
orchards at $2 to $2.50 per barrel, with 
selected lots firmly held as high as 
$3 to $3.50. These orices relate to 
standard winter varieties. In Michi- 
gan, prices to growers were very 


American Agriculturist 


largely $1.50 to $2 per barrel, and in 
many instances $2.50 or even better. 
Many growers were disposed to hold 
for later markets.. 

Ohio orchardists have received $1.50 
to $8 for good to choice ‘apples, and 
Pennsylvania fruit sold at a wider 
range of $1 to $2.50. In. Maine, where 
the crop is not so far advanced, early 
prices are reported at $1.35 to $2.50, 
with many orchardists refusing to ac- 
cept bid prices of $1.50 to $1.75. The 
quotations here named supplement 
and allude to the detailed reports of 
prices, and attitude of orchardists 
printed in these columns last wek. 


In Canada and Europe 


If practical free trade had pre- 
vailed. Nova Scotia with the biggest 
crop in its history would have 


shipped a good many choice apples 
into this country. But all of that Is 
now a closed incident, and the Cang- 
dian apple crop is of interest chietly 
on account of its competition in for- 
eight markets with our-.apples grown 
in Maine, New York, or the mid- 
dle west and middle south. AS shown 
in these columns very recently, Amer- 
ican Agriculturist’s inquiry abroad 
as to export possibilities found HPng- 
land, the best buyer of American ap- 
ples, rather indifferent, whatever it 
may be later in the season. 

Looking to closer neighbors, our 
inquiry shows, as already noted, that 
Nova Scotia has a very-large crop of 
apples, almost all of it to find. a 
market in England. Other Canadian 
provinces have only moderate crops. 
Eastern Ontario shows up reasonably 
well, while in western Ontario the 
apple crop is rather light, due largely 
to drouth conditions of early summer, 
and finally to heavy windstorms. 
The Ontario apples are good in qual- 
ity and color, however, with early sales 
at $3 to $3.25 per barrel for No 1, 
buyers subsequently holding back at 
that level. In Nova Scotia Graven- 
stein, a standard there, sold at $1.25 
to $1.75 per barrel, King and Blen- 
heim $2-to; $2.25 with recent talk of 
prices for winter sorts around $1.50 
to $2. Further particulars showing 
the apple movement and market wilt 
be printed next week. \ 


Local Conditions in New York 


Greenings an immense crop. Stor- 
age space was nearly all secured, by 
déalers early in the season and very 
few farmers are holding apples at the 
Oct price of $2@2.35 p bbl.—{[R. E. 
M., Sodus, N Y. 

More selling now than early, $2.50 
the highest price up to Oct 12. Apple 
situation this season has been bad. 
The early fruit:sold at a loss, Green- 
ing are a big crop and cheap.—[A. 
Cc., Gasport, N Y. 

Crop here twice as large as last 
year and best in 20 years. Barly Oct 
price $1.75 for Greening and 2.50 for 
Baldwin.—[{I. P., Oswego, N Y. 

Dry weather and coddling moth 
reduced early anticipated-yield. Price 
paid is $2 p bbl. Early a few apples 


Apple Crops by States for Five Years ‘ 






























































1911 1910 1909 1908 “1907 
New England: Barrels Barrels Barrels Barrels Barrets 
DOES cwcckcosces 1,350,000 900,000 550,000 625,000 1,700,000 
New Hampshire .... 450,000 600,000 400,000 500,000 800,000 
VOPrEnIOnt” cravcccses «+. 800,000 550, 000 200,000 375,000 750,000 
Massachusetts ...... 450,000 350,000 500,000 450,000 600,000 
Rhode Island ....... 150,000 100,000 100,000 - 125,000 100,008 
Connecticut ........ 450,000 350,000 200,000 250,000 400,000 
TARE cS acecucived 3,150,000 2,850,000 2,350,000 2,325,000 4,350,000 
Middle: 
New York ........ .. 5,200,000 3,600,000 4,100,000 4,500,000 4,650,000 
New Jersey ......<- 00,000 . 350,000 00,000 350,000 400,000 
Pennsylvania ....... 3,200,000 2,000,000 2,000,000 2,000,000 3,000,000 
Delaware ....... er 200,000 00,000 150,000 200,000 150,008 
OhiO . . cecccesuccecee ern 1,250,000 1,050,000 1,600,000 1,800,000 
Michigan .........-. 2,000,000 1,200,000 2,250,000 1,600,000 1,900,008 
Wisconsin .......... 600,000 150,000 156,000 250,000 200,000 
Total ..cccoiseee 14,000,000 8,750,000 106,100,000 10,500,000 12,100,000 
Central west: 
INGORE <socccccsee 700,000 450,000 650,000 500,000 600,000 
ao) arr 650,000 150,000 800,000 750,000 850,000 
Missouri ...ceeeees 425,000 225,000 540,000 400,000 400,000 
KansaS .csocsceccoes 150,000 250,000 350,000 375,000 125,000 
Nebraska ccccscccees 375,000 300,000 350,000 200,000 146,000 
TOWS cccccscccessses 450,00 150,000 500,000 425,000 350,000 
APKANBAS .eccsscoees K 50,000 300,000 300,000 
Total ......++++. 2,950,000 1,775,000 3,540,000 2,950,000 2,865,000 
Far west: 
Colorad ereccccceses 630,000 550,000 450,000 300,000 250,000 
idaho af TrrivritT ie 200,000 200,000 100,000 150,000 200,000 
Utah e..e« weovevesose 200,000 175,000 150,000 150,000 150,000 
Montana .escocceeses 100.000 100,000 160,000 75,000 50,00 
California ...e.seee-. 1,100,600 1,300, 000 1,100,0¢ 1,250,000 1,000,000 
OTeZOn ..cccevecsess 460,000 575,000 300,000 600,000 550,000 
Washington ....«.... 650,000 800,000 600,0 450,000 475,000 
Total ....cceeee- 3,340,000 3,700,000 | 2,800,000 2,975,000 2,675,000 
Southern: 
West Virginia ...... 656,000 600,000 7 500,000 650,000 
Virginia .vcccccsecuss 25,900 700,000 id 750,000 0,000 
Maryland ....+cssee- 300,000 350,000 275,000 300,000 300,000 
Kentucky. ....0..+2-: 850,000 1,000,000 1,200, 1,300,000 1,500,009 
Tennessee ........-. 600,000 1,000,000 1,100,000 ~ 1,250,000 1,300, 
Total ........... 8,026,000 3,650,0' 3,625 4,100,000 4,450,000 
All other ....... 3,600,000 3,500, Fon0;000 3'000,000 3 Soeo0e 
U § crop....:... 30,065,000 24,225,000 25,415,000 25,850,000 29,540.000 
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Winter Apples per Barrel, Wholesale, in Leading Markets 


———Boston—_——. -—————~—New Se o——-Chicago a 
Oct 25 Dec 31 Oct 25 Dee 31 Oct 25 Dec 81 

1911 . $2.50@ 4.008 — $3.00@5.00 — $2.50@4.50 os 
1916 . 4.50@6.00 eet 4 6.50 5.00 $4.00@6.00 2.75@5.50 $3.50@5.50 
1909 . 3,00@5.00 3.00 @6.00 3 00 3.00@4.50 3.50@5.00 3.25 @ 4.50 
1908 . 2.25@3.00 3.50 @5.00 2.00@3.00 3.50@5.00 2.25@5.00 3.50 @ 4.25 
1907 . 2.75@4.75 2.75 @ 4.25 hi 56.25 3.25@4.50 3.25 @5.50 2.00@3.25° 
1906 . 2.76@4.25 3.00 @ 4.00 4.00 2.75@4.00 2.00 @ 3.25 2.50@ 3.50 
1905 . 1.50@4.00 2.75 @4.75 4.25 3.50@5.25 2.00 @4.25 3.25@5.00 
1904 - 1.25@2.76 1.25 @2.75 3.00 1.50@2.75~ 1.00@2.75 1.25 @ 2.50 
1903 . 1,50@3.00 2.00 @ 3.50 3,00 2.00 @ 3.50 1.50@3.00 2.00 @3.00 
1992 - 1.75@3.00 1.25 @ 3.00 ) 3.00 1.00 @ 3.00 1.50@2.50 1.50@ 2.25 
1901 . 38.00@4.50 3.00 @ 4.00 2.75 @ 4.50 3.50@6.00 2.50@4.25 2.75 @5.00 
1900 . 1,50@3,25 2.00@ 3.00 1.75@3.50 2,00@4.00 1,25 @3.00 2.00 @ 4.00 
1899 4 2.20@ 4.00 1.50 @ 3.00 2.25@3.75 2.00@3.50 2.00 @ 3.25 1.50 @3.00 
1898 . 1.50@3.25 2.50@ 4.00 et Pet: 3.00 @ 5.00 1.50@2.50 2.25@3.75 
1897 - 1.50@4.00 2.00@4.25 1.75 @ 4.00 2.00@ 4.50 1.50 @3.50 2.00 @ 3.75 
1896 - 1.00@2.00 1.00@1.75 1.00 @1.75 1.00@1.62 -90@1.75 1,00 @ 2.00 
1895 . 2.00@2.75 1.75 @ 3.50 1,.50@1.75 1.50@3.50 1.50@ 2.25 1.50 @ 4.00 
1894 - 1.50@1.75 1.75@ 2.00 1.50 @ 2.50 2.25 @2.75 2.00 @ 2.50 2.40@2.75 
1893 - 2.00@2.50 2.70@ 4.00 2.00 @2.50 3.75 @4.00 2.25@5.00 3.00 @ 5.00 
1892 1.50 @2.00 1.75@ 2.75 1.50 @ 2.50 2.50@3.50 2.00 @ 3.50 2.00 @3.50 
1891 - 160@2.00 1,25 @1.50 1.25@1.75 1.25@1.75 1.25 @ 2.25 1.00 @ 2.50 


sold at 2.50 without packages, com- 
pared with last year I estimate the 
crop 100% larger.—[G. S. C., Mil- 
ton, N Y. 

Most growers are sending to New 
York commission houses although 
some are placing in local cold stor- 
age.—[J. A. H., Milton, N Y. 

Storage has been mostly taken up 
by dealers. Apples are fine and clean, 
$2@2.50 p bbl—[S. W. W., Clark- 
son, N Y¥. ‘ 


This section is over running in 
estimated yield. A good crop of 
Greening and Ben Davis. Quality. 


best in several years. Price the mid- 
dle of Oct $2.25@2.50 p bbl.—[E. B. 
Norris, Wayne County, N Y. 

Farmers selling at $2 p bbl, yield 
about 80% of a full crop.—[E. A., Kin- 
derhook, N Y. 

About two-thirds of a normal crop 
in this section. Buyers are begin- 
ning to want the apples and paying as 
high as $3 p bbl for No 1 f o 
{E. E. & G. R. Collamer, Monroe 
County, NY. 


Jots from Pennsylvania . 


Full crop, quality fine but warm 
weather and heavy falls of rajn 
have caused much damage by rot.— 


[C> «/ 2. Lether, Northumberland 
County, Pa. 
More fruit is being stored from 


here than ever before.—[J. H. Ledy, 


Franklin County, Pa. 
The crop is of very good quality, 
but yield equals only 50% of last 


year’s, Some say there is not 25% of 
a fair crop. No sales reported.— 
{C. Y., Lebanon, Pa. 

Compared with last year’s crop, 
yield will be 120%. Growers are of- 
fered $2.25 p bbl. Most orchardists 
have sold.—[{J. M. D., Franklin 
County, Pa. ‘ 


Michigan Prices 


Crop here three times as large as 
last year but only one-third of a 
bumper yield. Growers mostly sell- 
ing now, Oct 16, at $2 p bbl.—[Z. O. 
Ladd, Grand Traverse County, Mich. 

Farmers are selling at 58c p bu in 
bulk, carlots; not many bbls used 
now. Quality better than usual.—T[T. 
W., Ottawa, Mich. 

Very few sales up to middle of 
Oct in this part of the state. My 
orchard ‘has the heaviest crop ever 
grown, perfect quality and sold at a 
price I am not at liberty to quote. 
{L. P. W., Jackson County, Mich. 


About Average 


Quality fine, three-quarters free 
frém> blemish. Many apples selling 
at 2.50 p bbl, although I am holding 


mine for 3.50.—[ George Tucker, Alle- 
gan County, Mich. 

The apple crop was the finest ever 
grown in this county and will run 90 
to 95% No 1 winter apples. As to 
yield, there will not be 10% of a crop. 
Many orchards have no fruit at all. 
We have sold a few. apples at $4.50 p 
bbl; Bartlett pears about the same 
figure.—[H. C. .W., Pontiac, Mich. 

Holding and Ts 

$2 p bbl, pack- 
age not included.—[{D. McCann, Van 
Buren County, Mich. 

Festimating ‘for five townships, A. 
H. Foster of “Allegan Co, Mich, 
says it looks like 15,000 bbls and fruit 
largely sold at $2. 

Orchardists selling at $2 f o » 
Our apples are coloring ta. Walter 
are O K in quality.— Fag 
Oakland, Mich. 

Many farmers sold at ‘9202.50 Pp 
bbl.—f[c. C. F., Frankfort, Mich. 

Nearly all.cleaned up at $2 p bbl. 
I consulted two principal buyers be- 
fore writing you.. I grew 1 bus 
salable apples myself and received 
1.60 p bbi.—[J. H. H., Arcadia, Mich. 

Sales here, bb! not included, at 
$1.60, most orchardists selling, Crop 
or half larger than last year.—([P, 

, Elberta, Mich. 


__ Other Important Apple Centers 


Crop not over one-fourth of last 
year due to drouth and insect —— 
{8. Haynes, Grand Isle County, Vt. 

Prices $1.50 to 2 p bb1—[B. D. B., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 

I estimate crop only half that of 
last year. Have heard of no sales 
vet—[A. A. H., Bellows Falls, Vt. 

Nova Scotia has the largest crop 
ef best apples ever grown, and esti- 
Mated at. 1,500,000 bbls for «export, 

besides $0, 0 bbis for local use, We 





rather than’ 





have already shipped 300,000 Bois from 
Halifax. Dealers are paying $1.50 p 
bbl, tree run, and $2 inspected. 
[J. W. Bigelow, Wolfville, N S. 

The Ontario apple crop is under an 
average, due to dry season and heavy 
winds. Few buyers are operating in 
this province this year.—-[F. S. W., 
Belleville, Ont. 


Some Notes from the West 


Crop 20% better than last year, but 
only one-fifth of a fuil yield. Qual- 
ity good and selling around $1 p bbl. 
{D. C. Spencer, Fayette County, Ill. 

About 60% of a full\crop and mostly 
sold; market second week in Oct $2 
p bbl. —[H. C. Cupp, Adams County, 
ill. 


Have never seen a better crop of 
apples, all things considered. Sales 
the second week in Oct at $4 p bbl. 
Last year the crop here was a fail- 


ure.—[George J. Foster, McLean 
Co, Ill. 

The season opened with high 
prices the second week in Oct in 


Orange Co, Ind. Good to choice ap- 
ples selling at shipping station at 
$3@4.50 p bbl and many growers in- 
clined to hold; estimated only one 
sixth of a full crop there. 

Full crop here, quality above the 
average, price offered $1.15, orchard- 


ists holding.—[W. A. Toole, Sauk 
County, Wis. 
Crop of apples about 10% larger 


than last year, but compared with a 
full normal crop, 50%. Not any of the 
crop has bepn shipped, and growers 
are offered 75c p bu at the station.— 
(P. T. L., Jefferson, Wis. 

Our crop about 25% of a full one, 
much as a year ago, but quality not 
so good and less Storage stock. The 
middie of Oct No 1 red varieties suit- 
able for storage quotable around 
p bbl f ob, package included. We 
have a peculiar situation for the can- 
ners are paying 1.20@1.25 p 100 lbs, 
evaporators 70@90c in bulk. am 
storing six to eight cars of fcy stock. 
I asked 8 p bbl, was offered 2.85 and 
preferred to store. We have a large 
cold storage plant in our town and 
buyers being scarce does not cause any 
worry.—[Lincoln Orchard, Benton- 
ville, Ark. 


Market Price and Movement 


At New York, trade is light in the 
apple market, and there is a large 
accumulation on hand. Alexander 
and Wolf River sell at 2.50@4 p bbl, 
Snow, Wealthy and King 2@3. Mc- 
Intosh 2.50 @ 4.50, Twenty-Ounce, 
Gravenstein, Hubbardson, Baldwin, 
York Pippin, Holland, and Fali Pip- 
pin. Po other standard varieties 


Mg Boston, the market maintains a 
firm tone and the movement is good 
all tes the list. Receipts are lib- 
eral, but so are the exports and sup- 
plies for local use are none too large. 
The highg of the season for fall fruit 
is past and winter varieties are not 
yet offered at all freely. Good table 
apples are wanted and are not plen- 
tiful. Alexander $2.75@3.50 p TS 
Grevenstee, native 4@5, NS 3.50 
King 3@3. ee es Red 38. Fy 
4.25, Snow 3.50@4.50, Wolf River 3.50 
@4, Harvey 2.50@3, Baldwin 2@3, 
Greening 2@2.50, Pound Sweet, fey 

50@3 oie. to good 1.75@2.25, bx 
fruit 15e@ p bu-bx. 

At Chitase, the trade in apples is 
moderate and movement is said to be 
best in Wealthy, Snow, Jonathan ané 
Twenty Ounte. Such late apples as 
Baldwin, Stark and Russet are meet- 
ing a slow sale. Much stock is going 
into storage. Alexander and Snow 
sell at $2.75@8 p bbl, Wealthy, Wage- 
mer, McMahon and Wolf River 2.50@ 
2. Jonathan 3.50@3.75, miscella- 
neous lots of standard varieties 2@ 








Soil Incculation Adv Paid 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: My advertising 
with the American Agriculturist has 
always been very satisfactory and the 
records here indicate that a large 
number of your readers have bécome 
interested In sofl inoculation by the 
use of soil rather than culture this 


year. ou will be glad to know that 
over of those oe have had soil 
from. our pame> ze port satisfactory 
results.—[F. Dawley: Dotshome 


Dairy Herd, Fayetteville, N Y¥,. 


oe 





AMONG THE FARMERS > 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
in American Agriculturist. t a cost of only SIX 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday te guarantee inser- 
tion, in issue of the following week. Acivertisements 
of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT’ will be 
aceepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the “Farmers” Exchange” 
tising is only six cents a word each insertion. 

Address 


adver- 


AGRICULTURIST 
New York City 


AMERICAN 
315 Fourth Ave, 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


coaanee Re’ HAS ducks, serous, handsomest, 

profita 200-egg strain 
Rose and Single Combed White Leghorn, young 
stock, at bargain. Circular. BERT DILLENBECK, 
Randall, N Y¥. 





SUPERB STRAIN White Wyandottes are the kind 
that will please you. Circular. OWNLAND FARMS, 
South Hammond, N Y. 


200 NICE SINGLE COMB White Leghorn yearting 
oe me each; a real bargain. FRANK RUNS 
a, . 


8 C WHITE LEGHORN cockerels $1; 
satisfaction guaranteed. GEO VARNUM, 


C BLACK ORPINGTONS : | prices right. E. W. 
SLATE, south Hammond, 


BROWN LEGHORN cockerels 
BROOK, East Freetown, N Y. 


THOROUGHBRED Barred Rocks. A. W. 
COMER, Glen Kock, Pa. 








ne culls; 
Miller, 0. 








cheap SPRING- 





NEW- 


valuable | 





” {15} 427 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 





MALE HELP WANTED 





You. ARE WANTED for 
$80 month to commence. Annual vacations. Short 
hours. No “lay-offs."" Common education sufficient 
Over 12,000 appointments coming. Influence unneoes- 
sary. Send postal immediately for free list and de- 
scription of itions open FRANKLIN INSTI- 
TUTE, Dept 19, Rochester, N Y. 


government Dositions 





bra ke- 
sleeping car and train 


WANTED—More men to prepare as firemen, 
men, motormen, conductors 





porters, Nearby roads. Good wages, steady work 
No strike. Hundred® placed in the service without 
experience. Inclose stamp for application blank 
Name position wanted. RAILWAY INST, Dept 28, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells about over 
,000 protected positions in U 8 service. More 


than 40,000 vacancies every 
chance here for you, 
time employment. 


year. There is a bi« 
sure and generous pay, life 
Easy to get. Just ask for book- 





let A 822. e” obligation. EARL HOPKINS, Wash- 
ington, PD C 
LEARN school = 


TELEGRAPHY—Practical 
railroad wire; also eae f 
month; write for catalog 
SCHOOL, 


earn to $150 
EASTERN TEL BGRAPH 
Lebanon, Pa 





LEARN AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS—Home lessons 
$25 weekly job guaranteed; $10 weekly while learning 
ROCHESTER AUTO SCHOO, 2404 Rochester, N Y 





FEMALE HELP WANTED 


BE A TRAINED WORSE. ety at home. Earn 
25 weekly. Thousands wat ree information 
ae ROC HESTER NURSE 3 INSTITU TE, Rochester 


“28. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


YOUNG GERMAN AGRICULTURIST, with several 
years’ experience, desires position on a North or South 





American farm to complete his ) eee, at nominal 
salary. Offers with statement terms address under 
B. G. 5392, to RUDOLF MOSSE. Breslau, Gere 
many. 





FARM HELP SUPPLIED FREE—We have mauy 
city-bged men anxious to learn farm work. CHABLES 
K. BLATCHLY, Supt, United Charity Building, 105 
East 22nd St, New York City. = 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 





ALUMINUM POULTRY BANDS, 25 for 20¢: 59, 
S5e; 100, G5c; 175, $1. Samples fre. FRANK 
CROSS, Montague, Mass. 


LIVE STOCK 








FOR EXCHANGE—Regist mpshire sows, 
bred to herd boar, Onendaen hint Mor registered 
Hampshire Down ewes. HITE BELT FAKMS, 
Plainville, N Y. 


DORSETS 7 Re a at farmer’s prices. 50 ewes 
and ewe lambs of the ewes sired by the St Louis 
Grand” Champion. aK ‘KORY ISLAND FARM, Clay- 
jon, } ‘ 








“FOR SALE—Registsred Shropshire, Oxford, Leices- 
ter, Rambouillets; both sexes; low price on account 
of rom. L. F. RUTHERFORD, Watertown, N Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS, one a grandson of the first 
37-pound cow. Also bull and heifer calves. UNITED 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, Wyalusing, Pa. 


POLAND-CHINAS, Peter M. strain: good bone; 
service «boars, fall pigs, young sows; ready for breed- 
ing. E R.. BROKAW, R F D 2, Flushing, 0. 


FOR SALE—Dorset, Lincoln and Leicester rams and 
a few Leicester ewes; prices low; quality considered 
Cc. 0. GREGORY, Mt Vision, N Y 














LARGE IMPROVED English Yorkshires, fine pigs; 
serviceable boars. MATHIAS & BOYD, successors 
A. ley, Frewsburg, N Y. 





O I C SWINE; are breeders; stock registered free: 
great bargains. if interested, write GEO FRISBE E, 
Savona, N Y¥,. 





PRIZE HOLSTEINS, Berkshire, Chester Whites and 
Jersey Red pigs cheap. W. M. BENNINGER, Wal- 
nutport, Pa. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS—7 
a few females; priced to sell; 
Freepo: 





extra good young bulls; 
write. CLARK BROS, 





POLAND-CHINAS—Extra_ nice lot 


of pigs and 
gpetes. Prices right. N. D. SNYDER, 


Laceyville, 





REGISTERED SHORTHORN, young cows and bulls, 
fer sheep or grade Jerseys. ““WOODBURN,”’ Clifton, 
a. 





POLAND-CHINAS, 
Write. PNIKNEY 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE rams, collie pups, $5. 
ISAAC NICHOIS, Cardington, 0. 


and fall pigs cheap. 
ottingham, Pa. 








IHTRES, pigs. tried sows, Oxford ram. 


BERKS 
HARRY TILBURY, Union, N ¥ 


EXPERIENCED FARMER, with family, wants posi- 
tion as farm manager. Address BOX 30, Route 2 
Bound Brook, N J. 





AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—$5 daily selling our handy 
articles in one. Lightning _ seller. Sample 
THOMAS MFG CO, 453 Third St, Dayton, 0 


EXPERIENCED nursery salesmen to handle seeds. 
COBB, Franklin, Mass. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


tool 12 
tree. 














Six Cents a Word 

MARVELOUS FARM BARGAIN—275 acres in fa- 
mous dairy state; machine worked fields; brook 
pasture for 40 cows; can cut 2500 cords wood and 
lot of timber; 1000 apple trees on this farm, mean big 
yearly income; 1 mile to village; good markets; splen- 
did 9-room house, running spring water, electric lights; 
big barns, with silo; price only $5400 and aged owner 
will include, if taken at once, pair horses, 17 cows, 9 
hogs, all farming machinery, 75 tons hay 100 tons en- 
silage, apples, vegetables and shed full fitted firewood; 
it’s a beautiful home and a big money-maker; don’t 
miss it; all details and traveling instructions for this 
and one of 210 acres, equipped, for only $1800; see 
page 119, “‘Strout’s Mammoth Farm Catalog, No 34,” 
copy free; profusely illustrated and filled with an 
amazing assortment of money-making farms through- 
out the Eastern states; stock tools and crops included 


with many at big sacrifices to settle estates quickly. 
EK. A. STROUT, Station 1096, 47 West 34th St, New 
York City. 





134 ACRES, $4000, part cash; live stock and tools 


included 12 good cows, 3 heifers, yearling bull, 3 
calves (all Holsteins), 4 hogs, flock of hens, 2 good 
work horses and shepherd dog, as well as a complete list 
of farming machinery and tools, will be included with 
this very productive farm; cuts 40 tons of hay, spring 





watered pasture for 30 cows; apple trees (150 barrels 
in season); 40 acres heavy wood: big 2-stery, 14-reom 
house; 2 big barns, other outbuildings; 100-ton silog 
maple shade; pleasant drive to railroad; must be closed 
out at once; everything goes for $4000, part cash. Fog 
further details and traveling directions to see this 
and other big, rich, profit-paying sarge see ‘J 
22 ‘Strout’s Farm Catalog, No *" copy free, 
Station 1096, BE. A. STROUT, 47 w Mth St, New 
York. 

69-ACRE NEW YORK FARM $1300, stock and 
tools included. You can make money here end at 


the same time enjoy a good home on a very small 
investment; it is a splendid opportunity; smooth, 
machine-worked fields, spring and brook watered pas- 
ture; valuable pine timber; nearly new T-room house; 
barn 30x40; poultry house and cow shed; quick buyer 
geta horse, cow, wagon, harness, farming machinery 
and tools; everything for $1300, part cash. Full de- 
tails and traveling directions to see this and mary 
other agiendia New York state farms page 8, ‘‘Strout's 
Farm Catalog, No 34,"’ copy free. Station 1096, k. 
A. STROUT, 47 West 34th St, New York. 





DUROG-PIGS $6 each, SERENO WEEKS, De 
Graff, 0. 








DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


16-Ib RABBITS. te =~! Gidew, Belgian Giants, 
Rufus Red and Black hares. Young stock 
for sale at all times, aD RONDACK RABBITRY 
Chas Bruet & Son, prop, Croghan, N Y. 
THOROUGHBRED fox hounds 4 
trial pups, $6." FAIRMOUNT 


KENNELS Route 4. Red 








months old, eeree. @ beauty, $8 buys her. F. J. 
D. HART, land, N Y. 





FULL-BLOODED for sale, $10 
at fF BARKER, The, eee F 














pay FOR or Slane for reply. CHAS 
SEEDS 
POT. . Giant, Hustive, 
Lonerebo Mountatn “Seittcours, 
NY. — 
MISCELLANEOUS 


ly damaged stone- 
irect from pottery at 
R . Tots are well asso 
containing crocks, jars, pans, bowls, pitchers, tea 
a little of cach Send cash with order; 
E. SWASEY & CO, Portland, Me. 





FARMS WANTED—Ilist your farm with us. We 
have a number of earnest people with moderate 
means wishing to buy good, productive farms costing 
between $2000 and $4000, with or without stock, with- 
in a radius of 200 miles of New York city. Ours 


we — M4 
charge to, buyer or seller. Rock bottom pr'gee 
therefore be quoted. Send for blank. THE JEW Ine 
AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL AID SOCIBTY, 


philanthropic organization and 


176 Second Ave, New York 





ae SALE—Farm of 310 acres, Burlington Co, 
N fine chestnut tingber, well watered, dairy, grain 
and. ‘potato farm; 8 miles to Bordentown by macadamh 
road; —— possession. Farm of 425 acres, Mon- 
Co, N J, well timbered, 

1 mile to railroad station, 4 miles to 
macadam road, dairy, grain and fruit 
P. HUTCHINSON, Rordentown, N J, 
Bldg, Philadelphia, . 


HIGHEST GRADE FARM—180 acres of beautiful 
soil, near Auburn, Cayuga Co, New York State. Ele- 


two streams of water, 
Hightstown by 

farm, JOHN 
1002 Drexel 





gant buildings, which cost $10,000. Soil perfect for 
alfalfa. Farm on trolley line, and near main line 
lew York Central rail ly well 

tered. For particulars a and other central 
New —_ address JO: N. BOSS, 147 Gene- 








juide. doliar any land buyer ever in- 
vested. FRED M. BARNES, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DESIRABLE IMPROVED FARMS for sale fin cen- 
tral New York, at prices from $20 to $100 per acto, 





with Fe ene For full description 
iFe* REALTY CO, 107 North Tiogs St, 


Seat of Cornell university and New Yous 
Agricultural College. 





FOR SALE—If you want A facms Me 
. d_ for I 3 . 
ro MS ROK Bh 
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NEW YORK EDITION 


Every member of our big family is in- 
terested in promoting New York agri- 
culture. No agency does this better than 
the Old Reliable American Agricultur- 
ist. The state experiment stations, agri- 
cultural schools and colleges, state 
department of agriculture, etc, all com- 
bined, do less annually for the improve- 
ment of agriculture in the Empire state 
than this one great farm journal. How 
can we still do more?~ By working in 
the closest way with every member of 
our big New York family. Therefore, I 
ask for your co-operation. When in 
New York come to the Ashland building 
and see me personally. And, anyway, 
write to me. In what respect can we im- 
prove the reading material? What agri- 
cultural questions need investigation? In 
what way can we, by means of publicity, 
promote the right, correct the wrongs? 
I hope each member of this family will 
write at least one letter to me this win- 
ter. Won't you do it? 


Editor American Agricul turiste 


NEW YORK 


Oswego Co—Fall pigs are quite 
plentiful, so much so that the 
price has beem reduced to $1.50 at 
weaning time. Dairy products are 
increasing in value as milk at the 
Mallory cheese factory netted the pat- 
rons 3lc p 100 more in Sept than in 
Aug. This is encouraging to milk 
producers as they were somewhat dis- 
couraged at the extremely low prices 
®eceived for milk early. in the season. 
M. R. Hoyt had an auction Oct 17. 
The cool, frosty weather recently has 
turned the forest leaves to a golden 
hue and they are falling fast. The 
winters are quite severe here. The 
milk supply is decreasing. 

Work Delayed in Otsego—A very 
good display of vegetables was seen 
at the Morris fair. Four granges dis- 
played floats showing what produce 
farmers: could raise. Potatoes do not 
yield very good. They are _ selling 
for 60c p bu. Hardly a man has any 
fall plowing done as several have not 
finished digging their potatoes. Some 
farmers have lots of nice winter ap- 
ples, while others have hardly any. 
Ruckwheat was a good crop. The 
leaves are nearly all off of the trees 
and it looks more like fall. 

Rensselaer Co—Potatoes are all 
dug. Some hawe been left in the 
fields while others are being sold at 
$1.75 p bbl. Those in the. field are 
held for higher prices. Onions are $1 
p bu. Apple buyers are engaging a 
few early varieties at $2 p bbl. Farm- 
ers are disposing of some cows owing 
to \the short crop of hay. Owing to 
dry season many will be forced to 
buy good hay. It sells now for $13 
p ton, The corn crop is very light 
in places. H. P. Hood Sons are 
paying for milk during month of Oct 
$1.60 p 100. This price is the same 
as for month of Sept with no great 
demand. 

Chenango Co—Milk prices for Nov 
are $1.80 p 100. Forage is rather 
secaree. Cows are low in price. Grain 
feeds are somewhat high priced, and 
seem to be advancing. Business gen- 
erally is a little dull. The weather is 
favorable. Pastures are very good 








for the time of year and milk is quite” 


abundant. It is thought that when 
the season “Closes the production of 
milk will be much less. 

Clinton Co—Nearly all crops have 
been harvested. Potatoes are turning 
out on an average 50 bus p acre. 
They are small in size and are sell- 
ing for 85c p bu. Some are shipping 
into the town for local consumption. 
Hay is selling for $15 p ton, loose. 
Oats are Mc p bu. Milk bringing $1 
p 100. Cows high and beef is, selling 
for a fair price. 

Erie Co—Unusual weather prevailed 
the whole season. No April showers, 
extremely hot and dry until Aug, very 
wet and cold since, with some light- 
ning, high winds, frosts and floods in- 
terspersed. Hay 75% of a full crop, 
oats 50%, potatoes 70%. Corn full 
crop, but killed by severe freeze of 
Sept 14 as were late potatoes and buck- 
wheat. The latter will be 2-3 usual 
yield. Apples usual crop, good 
quality, but many shaken off by wind 
of Oct 4 and 5. 

Genesee Co—Corn and bean crops 
secured with the exception of some 
very late pieces of beans. Some of 
the bean crop has been threshed and 
taken to market at $2.10 to $2.20 p 
bu. The crop is very good and was 
little damaged by late rains, the av- 
erage yield being about 18 bus p acre. 
Rains the latter part of Sept im- 
proved late potato crop and the yield 
as far as digging has been done will 
be far greater than promised several 
weeks ago. Early varieties were a 
failure. There is no complaint of rot. 
Potatoes. are now on the market in 


Batavia at\50c p bu. Late rains have 
improved pastures and stock will go 
to winter quarters in good condition. 
Wheat seeding was mostly done the 
fore part of Sept; the crop is now 
looking fine, having attained a good 
growth, and is likely to cover the 
ground before winter sets in. Farm 
produce is bringing fairly good prices. 
Wheat is 90c p bu, barley 85 to 90c. 
Rye is not raised as a crop and is not 
quoted. Butter is 30c p Ib, eggs 25c 
p doz. 

High Prices for Ulster Apples— 
Grapes were gathered without being 
frosted. They brought about $30 p 
ton. The Ulster Co agri fair assn 
recently held its annual clambake on 
the fair grounds in BEliénville. It 
was a decided success. The large 
barn of Frear Brothers at Ellenville, 
with all its contents, including hay, 
grain, wagons and all farm imple- 
ments, was burned to the ground 
about 3 o’clock one morning recently. 
It is a severe loss coming at this sea- 
son of the year. The barn, a !arge, 
up-to-date one, has been built but a 
few years, taking the place of one 
destroyed by lightning. The insurance 
does not cover one-third of the loss 
Frear Brothers are farmers on a large 


scale, including a large dairy with 
young stock. Fortunately for them 
the cattle were yet in the field. The 
horses alone were saved Cider ap- 
ple competition is on at a high rate 
of speed at the Ulster Park. depot. 
John Osborne-and J. R. Smith are the 
buyers and they are trying to see 
who can pay the highest price. This 
makes a lively business for apple 
growers. One day they were selling 
from 55e to $1-p 100. The apples 
are sold to the highest bidder, Two 
large companies are behind these 
men, and no one knows. when_ the 


limit of the price- will be reached. 
Farmers rejoice over the prices, since 
good apples are only bringing $1.50 in 
New York. The rival companies are 
the S. R. Deyo company of Kingston, 
N Y, and a Vermont state company. 
The last named company invaded this 
locality because the Kingston Co sent 
buyers in their territory last season 
and bought up a lot of cider apples. 


Heavy Rains in Washington—Re- 
cent rains are,the heaviest in two 
years; ground is. well soaked. Fall 
feed is fair; cows doing well. Many 
new silos were built this fall and 
nearly all are well filled. Not as 
much call for new milch tows as 
usual at this time of year, owing to 
the low price of milk and the high 
price of grains. Milk $1.60 p 100. 
Butter is 3O to 35c p 1b, apples are 
very light in yield and bring locally 


$2 to $3 p bbl. Potatoes a poor crop. 
Washington Co—Milk in the vicin- 


ity of Battenville_is being delivered 
by lL. E. Reynolds to the Cambridge 
dairy company. Price for Oct $1.60 


Some potatoes to dig yet; vield 
about 25 to 30 bbls p acre. Price is 
now $1.75 to $2 for 180 lbs. American 
Giants $2.50 to $2.75. The corn crop 
as a whole is good. Apples are 
scarce and bring $2 to $2.50 on local 
market. Eggs are 30c p doz, butter 
35 to 40c p Ib, pigs 9 to 10¢ p Ib, 
dressed, veal Sc. 


p 100. 


i. 


Farm Education in Ohio 








Registration of students at Ohio 
state university shows that 863 stu- 
dents have taken up work in the agri- 
cultural college. This is an increase 
of 281 compared with last year. There 
are 100 more students in the agricul- 
tural college than in the old classical 
college of the university. There are 
also 150 more than in the engineering 
college and over 700 more than in 


either the law college or the veteri- 
nary college. Those figures give a 
new expression to education. For 


one thing they show that young men 
are turning toward agriculture and 
seeking the best training they can get. 

American Agriculturist congratu- 
lates the agricultural college on this 
showing. It means that the agricul- 
tural faculty is waking up. In the 
old days when Dr Hunt, now at the 
Pennsylvania state college, was dean 
of the Ohio agricultural college, there 
was a splendid attendance of stu- 
dents and the university was in the 
front rank, if not the leading agri- 


cultural college at that time in the 
country. An unfavorable reaction 
followed Dr Hunt’s departure. From 


being first in the front rank, Ohio in 
a few years dropped down to a second 
rate agricultural college in a second 
rate class, 

A change for the better is now 
taking place. Thanks_to a splendidly 
equipped extension department, the 
agricultural division may now regain 
some of the lost ground. The agri- 
cultural college in Ohio has suffered 
because of poor leadership. There 
has been no aggressive policy and 2 
good deal of bad management. There 
is an opportunity now for quick re- 
covery. Every Ohio man ought. to 
help in pushing the agricultural col- 
lege forward further to the front, a 
place where it more rightly. belongs. 
The young men by their attendance 
show that they will patronize the in- 
stitutions’ Now let the faculty be 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


‘lower for that sort. 


braced up. Some more able men se- 
cured to teach and direct and some of 
the old-time splendor and leadership 
may return. The weak point at this 
institution now is in the faculty. Ohio 
needs the old-tried dean back again. 


Hops on a Firm Market 


Market activity continues in all of 
the hop-producing sections of the 
United States, namely, N Y, Ore, 
Wash and Cal. In N Y price is 50@ 
52c for prime to choice hops, and 
growers ‘are reluctant about selling. 
Prices are slightly higher on the coast 
and market shows much firmness. 
Buying of a goodly amount of hops 
has been reported in Ore, largely at 
35¢c p Ib, with some lots selling as 
high as 36 and 37c. About the same 
quotations prevail at Wash and in the 
Yakima®” valley a number of large 
sales have been reported, 

Some growers on the coast are pre- 
dicting that this iss the wrong time 
of the year to sell, and that prices 
by Nov 15 will be considerably higher. 
Reports from crop statisticians in the 
United States, England and. Europe 
continue to state the world’s crop is 
materially short, of that of 1910, or 
of requirements before a new crop of 
hops is grown. 

In Ore over one-half the crop has 
passed from farmers’ hands, leaying 








30,000 to 35,000 bales yet to be sotd— 


The Pacific coast growers are claiming 
the price paid for their hops isout of 
balance with quotations in other pro- 
ducing sections. In N Y, 50@52c is 
obtained for the best hops, in Ger- 
many about 70c is received by the 
grower, while the English farmer is 
paid 5dc. 


The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, Oct 23— 
Last week with continued heavy re- 
ceipts and slack demand after Mon- 
day prices still further declined 10@ 
15e on all grades of steers except 
choice and prime; the close was firm 
for best; slow for others. Bulls on 
moderate supply held up about steady; 
medium and fat cows fell off 10@15c; 
then cows ruled steady.’ Veals on 
moderate receipts held up, closing 
firm; grassers showed more firmness 








Wednesday and closed, full steady; 
western calves; improved, 15@25c, 


and the market for all kinds of fed 
calves was full steady. The selling 
range for the week was: Steers #4#@ 
7.90, oxen and stags. 2.50@6.50, bulis 
3@5.62%, cows 1.50@4.65, veals 5.50 


@10, culls 4@5, grassers 2.75@8.50, 
western calves. 5@6.12%, Ind and 


southern do 4@6. 

Today there were 90 cars of cattle 
and 1035 calves on sale. Trade was 
slow for beeves, and while good and 
choice heavy steefs were about steady 
others declined 10@15c with a num- 
ber of cars unsold. Bulls were steady 
to strong; thin cows steady but me- 
dium and good cows 10 to 25¢ lower 
and extremely dull. Steers averaging 
1070 to 1470 Ibs, sold at $5.35@7.60 p 
100 Ibs, including 26 c-rs of Va steers, 
1070 to 1390 Ibs, at 5.25 @7.60; 4 cars 
Ohio, 1137 to 1337 Ibs, at 6@7; 10 cars 
W Va, 1100 to 1470 ibs, at 5.70@7. 
Oxen sold at 4@5.10 100 Ibs; bulls 
at 3@5.50, cows at 1.70@4.25, veals at 
6@10, a few 10.50, culls 4.50@5.50, 
grassers and barnyard calves 3.50@5, 
Ind 4.25@6. 

Sheep continued very dull after 
Monday of last week, closing 15@25c 
lower. Lambs on continued dull de- 
mand still further declined 15@25c 
on Tuesday and Wednesday; there 
was a better feeling on Thursday, 
with some sales 15@25c higher. 
Prices for lambs touched e lowest 
level for the year. The selling range 
for the week was: Sheep $2@3.75, 
culls 1.50@1.75, lambs 4.50@6.15, 
eulls 4@4.50, yearlings 38.50@4.50. 
Today there were 29 cars of stock on 
sale. Sheep were firm to 25e¢ higher; 
lambs opened 25@50c higher, and 
some early sales of medium lambs 
were Tic higher; closed dull and 
easier except for top grades. Com- 
mon to prime sheep sold at 2.50@ 
4 p 100 Ibs, culls at 2, common to 
prime lambs at 5.50@6.50, culls at 
4@4.50; yearlings 4@4.50. Top price 
for N ¥ lambs 6.50, for Pa do 6.25, 
O and Ind do 6, W Va do 6.40. 

Hogs held up steady after Monday 
of last week and closed firm. Today 
the market was weak on western ad- 
vices, with sales of 120 to 350-lb 
state and Pa ho at 6.70@7 p 100 
ibs. About 11 offered on this 
market. 

The Horse Market 


Trade continued dull last week 
and with rather heavy receipts of 
second-hand general purpose horses 
the market ruled weak to a trifle 
Fair to choice 
heavy drafters are selling at $300@ 
350 p head, with occasional sales at 
higher figures: chunks weighing 
from 1100 to 1300 Ibs 225@275. Ex- 
port demand more active, but only 
for better grades of harness. and sad- 
dle horses, 

At Buffalo, a total of 6000 head of 
cattle arrived Monday and the market 


was fairly active on choice beef cat- 
tle and steady on others. Beeves sold 
at 10@20c lower than the closing quo- 
tations of the previous Friday. Prime 
steers sold at: $3.25@7.75 p 100 Ibs, 
shippi steers 6.15@6.75,. butcher 
steers 5.50@6.60, heifers 4.50@5.75, 
cows 3.75@4.75, bulls 3@5.25, milch 
cows 20@65 ea. Total receipts of veal 
calves amounted to 1000 head; the 
market was active and steady. Quo- 
tations ranged from 5 to 9.50 p 100 
Ibs. Total receipts of sheep and 
lambs were 20,000 head; the lamb 
market was active, while sheep was 
slow. Lambs sola at 4.50@6.35, sheep 
2@3.85. The market for hogs was 
active Monday, with a total of 2400 
head on sale, Prices were lower than 
the closing of the previous week and 
Yorkers sold at 6.60@6.75, pigs 6.10, 
noary weights 6.75@6.85, roughs 5.50 





Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK—At Albany, buck- 
wheat Tic p bu, corn 72c, oats }0@ 
54c, bran $26 p ton, linseed meal 36, 
middlings 26@30, corn meal 29, tim- 
othy hay 19@23, clover 16@19, baled 
oat straw 9.50@10.50, rye 11@12.50, 
fresh eggs 30@40c p doz, live fowls 
13@14c p tb, chickens 14@15c, ducks 
12@18¢,- geese 11@12c, potatoes 3 p 
bbl, onions 80@90c p bu, cabbage 4@ 
5 p 100 hds, turnips 1@1.25 p bbl, 
apples 1.50@2.25, carrots 1@1.50, 
beets 1.25@1.50. 

At Albany, fcy cmy butter 28@31c 
p Ib, dairy 27@30c. 

At Syracuse, fresh eggs 35@36c p 
doz, live fowls 11@12c¢ p lb, chickens 
18@14c, ducks 14@15c, beets 40@Mic 
p bu, cabbage 3@5c p hd, earrots 40 
@50c p bu, potatoes T5@S80c p bu, 
Hubbard squash 1% @2c p Ib, turnips 
30@50c p bu, onions 75@S80c, apples 
40@7T5c, timothy hay $19@21 p ton, 
tye straw 10@14, wheat and oat 84 
10, corn 85e p bu, oats 56c, bran 2S 
p ton, middlings 32. 

At Syracuse, fcy cmy 

c p Ib. 

At Buffalo, fresh eggs 33c-p. doz, 
dry beans $2.60@4.25 p bu, live tur- 
keys 12@14c p 1b, chickens 10@13c, 
fowls 11@13c, ducks 14@15c,° geese 
11@13c, postaes 50@T5ce p “bu, cab- 
bage 2@3 p 100 Ibs, turnips 90c@1 
p bu, onions 90¢c@1.25, apples 404 
85e, timothy hay 28 p ton, oat and 
wheat straw 7.50, rve 7@7.50. 





30.0 


butter 


At Buffalo, fey emy butter 32c¢ p Ib, 
30c. 


dairy 29@ 


~ 





The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange rate 
remains at 3%c"p gt to the farmcér 
in the 26-c zone having no station 
charges, or $1.81 p 40-qt can deliv- 
ered in New York. The conditions 
favor a rise in price on Nov 1, al- 
though it cannot be stated absolutely 
that such will be the case. The de- 
mand is slow, while the supply is 
good, owing to the abundance of. pas- 
turage, The season of the year, how- 
ever, makes a quick change a pos- 
sibility. A couple of cold days injur- 
ing the pasturage would make a 
marked difference in the supply. 

The receipts of milk and cream 
in 40-qt cans for the week ending 
Oct 21 were as follows: 


Milk Cream 

Rs tere, eee 38,160 2.752 
‘Susquehanna <=>........ 9,080 CD 
West Shore ........0.. 10,949 646 
Lackawanna ...... ..- 49,750 1,950 
N ¥ G (long haul) .... 86,349 1,700 
NYClines (short haul) 11,250 25 
CMT Sseces Fics ees . ,t08 «1,797 
Lehigh Valley ........ 29,405 600 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 2,725 5S 
New Haven .....:..... 10,750 90 
Other sources ......... 1,690 50 
NE ee ee 285,396 9,964 





The New York Cheese Markets 

At Cuba, N Y, Oct 18, there were 
530, bxs of cheese sold today at a 
ruling price of 14¢ p tb. 

At Watertown, N Y, Oct 16, there 
was a slight decline in the price of 
cheese Saturday, the transactions be- 
ing 4500 bxs at 13%c p Ib, against 
18% @l4c one week avo. 

At Watentown, N Y, Oct 23, a range 
of 13% @13%e p_ib was paid for 
cheese on the local market Saturday 
night, the transactions being 5100 
bxs. This was a decline of about 


Ke. 

At Canton, N Y, Oct 21, about 
1700 tubs butter sold at 20%c, same 
as last week. Output was less than 
last week or last year. Nearly 2100 
bxs cheese sold at 13%c. 

At Utica, N Y, Oct feed is good 
for this time of year, but nearly a 
week of rain has so affected cattle as 
to cause a considerable shrinkage in 
the yield of milk.+ More -factories 
have been closed, and comparatively 
few will be in operation after the 
close of this month. Prices today were 
unchanged, The curb ruling was 
13%e p_ ib, with specials selling at 
13%ec. The official transactions were: 
1 and SE hn Oo an howe 

w 
he sales of butt 
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W@ 3c. 
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October 28, 1911 


DON’T BUY 


TWO ENGINES 
to get one you can use. Investigate 


talp@rWey” \iR-COOLED 





The cylinder and piston must be enclosed to do the 

at ee crank case lets all the dirt in 
ruins er. 

ORUY AN ENGINE POLAST A MIFRTIME. BE 


S THAT MEAN REPAIRS, 




















S=—"THE IDEAL 
HOME COUNTRY 
tra’ Ry. 

From theta aos tic Appalachian, with 
igi pre Es 
rives—somewhere in this broad territory 
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aie te 


System, From 


aT 


where every crop th 
you can finda ae Just seited to your needs and means. 


Land prices range from $15 to $50 
acre, Get year's crop often mere than return 


known to the 


eee ast is th fa 
5 w, e aa coe 


each Address 
my Vv. RICHARDS. Land & Industrial Agt. 
thern Railway, Room2 
Washington, D. C, 








Raising Froits and Vagetables in 6 Sou. 
States, traversed by S. A. L. Ry. Land 
cheap. Water plentiful, Healthy climate. 
Net $500 to $1000 per acre—2 to 3 crops a 
year, in Manatee County, on West Coast of 
Raise Oranges, Grape Froit, Vegeta- 





ing mere money. Ask for special 
4 Spring Co., 805 17th St, 





KENDALLS SPAVIN CURE 


emp Md The old, reliable remedy you can de- 
pen! on_ for Spavin, ‘Cur, Splint, 
Ringbone or any lameness, . 

sands have proved it he ae 

Get a bottle from 

Price per bottle $1. Pion. Srogzia. 
ise on the Horse’* at drag- 
» Bd. KEND! a Sa 
arg F ve. 





GALVANIZED ROOFING 


Corrugated 96 per square. 
or V crimp Del. your station 
Send postal for new catalogue 


GRIFFIN LUMSER GO., *#2s9r Faces 
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FARM AND GRANGE 


Grange Conference Announced 


Notice is being sent out thafa sec- 
ond conference of state grange ex- 
ecutive committees is to be heid at 
Columbus, O, November 14-23, in con- 
nection with the national grange ses- 
sion. The notice is signed by H. F. 
Baker, president of the conference of 
progressive state granges, patrons of 
a aa whose office is at Weadock, 

ich. 

It announces that a second memo- 
rial will be peresented to the rational 
grange at the opening of the session, 
which will demand, among other 
things, that copies of the national 
grange executive conmimmittee’s report 
be ready for the voting delegates at 
the opening of the national session; 





| that the first conference memorial be 
| answered fully by national 


officers; 
that the books of the national grange 
be examined by expert chartered ac- 
countants of known standing; that the 
record of the national 
grange during the Bacheldor adminis- 

including the charges of trust 
exploitation of the national grange 
investigated, that the extension 
work of -the national grange be rig- 
idly investigated, and that all these 
matters be fully considered in regu- 
lar meetings open to all fourth degree 
mem bers. 

President Baker's notice also states 
that the conference of progressive 
granges, failing to get action by the 
national grange, will undertake the 
investigation of the subjects, and that 
the president of the conference will 
appoint such committees as he may 
deem necessary to carry out the pro- 
gram. All state granges which sub- 
Scribe to this program are invited by 
Me Baker to send dt@tegates or author: 
ize-the state master to officially rep- 
resent. them, each state to pay the 
expenses of its own delegetes. The 
notice closes with the statement that 
“The issue between the reactionaries 
and the progressives is clear cut, and 
no half-way measures will do.” 


Summary of Trucking Season 


SOUTH JERSEY TRUCKEB 








The season just.closing has proved 
one of the most profitable on record 


for south Jersey truckers. It was 
throughout @ season of extremes. 
First, weather conditions were such 


| as to keep growers continually in sus- 


| pense, 





. beppers, 


March and April were char- 
acterized by continued cold, cloudy 
weather that delayed all spring work 


and made‘ the starting of tender 
plants in cold frames difficult. Then 
came the unseasonable heat and 


drouth of May, necessitating slow, 
careful work and much watering when 
transplanting tomatoes, eggplants, 
sweet potatoes, etc, to the 
open ground. Seeds of melons, can- 
taloups, lima beans, etc, failed to ger- 
minate, while early strawberries and 
peas.that gave promise of a big crop 
ecrlier, failed almost altogether 
when harvest time arrived. Aspara- 
gus did not yield as well as it should 
and altogether the outlook on June 
1 was dark indeed. 

Then rain came at intervals in suf- 


ficient quantity to.moisten the sur- 
face soil pretty thoroughly and all 
crops, except. tnose on high grouhd, 
gréw rapidly. Crops on low ground 


| had just the right conditions for mak- 


| ing exceptional growth. 


- Since much 
high ground had béen planted, it re- 
sulted in making the yields of various 
crops far from uniform. The av- 
erage yield was excellent for so varia- 


| ble a season, but unfortunately condi- 








sold well 


tions were such as to result in one 
grower having an unprecedented 
yield, while his neighbor had a par- 
tial or complete failure. However, 
growers with light crops were fortu- 
nate in having them at a time when 
prices ruled high and few financial 
failures have resuited. 

In July came the hottest wave we 
have had for years, July is the month 
of hardest work—tomatoes to mar- 
ket, hay to gather, crops to cultivate 
for the last time, also other work that 
made the heat almost unbearable. 
Coming as it did with little surplus 
moisture in the soil, the injury to 
crops was rather severe; but not so 
great as in other sections of the coun- 
try not benefited by rain in June. 
From the middle of July to August 
20 the weather was nearly normal, 
then came a downpour of rain, last- 
ing over a week, that played havoc 
with late crops and all truck on low 
ground. 

The extremes of weather, however, 
were more than offset by-the excep- 
tional demand for produce. Not in 
years have prices for truck averaged 
so high to growers of our main crops. 
Early tomatoes took first place with 
the price at $8 or more a basket for 
the first pickings. This price fell grad- 
ually, but after picking a full month 
it was still above 50 cents. At no 
time were growers forced to take less 
than 15 cents and this only for the 
very last pickings. Such prices 


meant profit and the books of many 
‘growers show returns of $200 to $300 


White potatoes 
above 


an acre for the cron. 
‘with the average 


aes 





$3.25 a barrel. Those sections grow- 
ing potatoes as the main crop have 
made the best year on record for 
financial returns, the shipments 
reaching néarly 4800 cars. Canta- 
loups and ‘watermelons, also largely 
grown, but of late years not so prof- 
itably, made good returns. Cabbage, 
onions, squashes and garden truck all 
sold above last, year’s prices. Now 
Sweet potatoes, our last important 
crop to market, are selling steadily at 
prices just double those of last year. 





These prices, these returns, these re- 
sults have greatly encouraged grow- 


ers, who are filled with the spirit of 


hopefulness, as evidenced in the prep- 


arations already being made for 


next season’s crops. i 


Value of Road Improvement 








D. H. WATTS, CLEARFIELD COUNTY, PA 
Every farmer should recognize 
both the financial and social value of 
good roads to a community. Roads 
good throughout the year would very | 
much relieve the congested railway | 
conditions that so often militate 


against both producer and consumer. 
Bad roads are a Bigantic tax on the 
resources of all the people, 

Progressive farmers reccgnize the 
fact that their farms increase or de- 
crease in market value with the road 
qualities of their neighborheods. All 
rural public utilities, existing and de- 
manded, such as rural mail delivery, 
Parcel post, consolidated graded 
schools, motor wagon traffic, etc, call 
for a united effort toward better 
roads. We need a general revival in 
road righteousness. No demand ne 
supply, is the universal law of com- 
merce and trade. .The farmer must 
be a volunteer to better conditions, 
and not an unwilling subject of con- 
scription, 

The road builder should understand 
the agencies of road destruction as 
well as the essentials of construction. 


Proper’ subdrainage and surface 
drainage, constantly guarded, are 
easily the strongest factors in road 
quality. Even the constant cut and | 
grind of narrow-tired wagons and 
iron-shod feet are secondary in road | 
destruction. No doubt the weakest 
poipt in ordinary road building and 
maintenance is the practice of repair- 
ing or building a piece of road and 
then assuming that it will need no 
further attention. 

The philosophy of good roads 


means that the day of repair follows 
the day. of construction. The wagon 
road should almost be watched and 
repaired daily, just as the railroads 
are constantly patrolled. To this end 
we would place road repair in the 
hands of a man or of men whose 


duty and pay are constant Then 
each mile of road would be patrolled 
daily, and repairs made as needed. | 
Responsibility would be-centered and | 
wages paid commensurate with labor 
and skill demanded. All wagon roads 
should be inspected at regular inter- 
v ts and conditions recorded in the 
township books and also in the 
county records. This would create 
wholesome rivalry and prije in roads 


and would also bring to light willful 
neglect to obey the laws as to road 
keeping. 

In road mainienance there 
a great lack of appreciation of the 
virt-es of the splh.t log drag. Many 
men who, without trial, condemn the 
drag do not study its actionéon the 
road surface. . They do not see that 
it is aagin the question’ of moisture 
and evaporation exactly reversed 
from whaé We seek to accomplish in 
field cultivation. Dragging road sur- 
faces when wet hastens evaporation 
and solidifies the surface. In the field 
we work the soil when dry into a 
dust surface to conserve moisture. 
On gr:vel and clay roads the drag, 
skill‘ully used, is the cheapest and 
most meet eee implement in patinae te 


VEGETABLE QF | 
CUTTERS 


Sizes to cut fine or coarse 
suitable for 


is yet 























Shellers | 22 


ask attention to 

ourten Shellers with 
improved Separators. 

Will shell the largest | 

or smallest ears of 

corn without clo; ogging. : 
Send for circulars. 


ant Sealed 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


| ver and we pay the freight both ways 











Trapping this Falk 


VICTOR 
TRAPS | 


are sure to go and 
sure to hold. Every 
genuine ctor Trae, 
is pierced with a 


Ask your Dealer 
Insist on the V” 














TRAPPERS GET READY 
BIG MONEY IN FURS 


Over ten million dollars will be paid to trappers of 





fur bearing anunals during the coming winter. Any 
man or boy living in one eountry can add a goodly 
sum tohis earnings by trap ra we during spare mo- 
pants. W efarnish A BSOLU Prt Y FKL Eacomple 
ind ofon Guide which tells you ths size of wanene 
of bait to use for the differentanimals, how 
e the skinag and prepare them for market, ie 
also ‘tarnish the best traps and baits at lowest prices. 
We receive more furs direct from trapping grounds 
than any other house in the world, therefore ean pay 
the highest prices forthem. Our price lists,ahi ug 
tags, Ae.. are also eRe LE fer the asking. iP yon 
are & trapper or want to 20me One, write 
today. We will heip you. tol = 


F. C. TAYLOR & CO, 
GREATEST FUR HOUSE IN THE WorRLD 
785 Fur Exchange Buliding, St. Louis, Mo, 


LET US TAN / 
YOUR HIDE. 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer, 
or any kind of skin with hair or fur on. 
We make them soft, light, odorless, 
wind, moth and water proof, and make 
them into coats (for men or women) 
robes, rugs or gloves when so ordered. 

Your far goods will cost you lees than 
to bay them, and be worth more. Send 
three or more cow or horse hides in one 
shipment from anywher? east of Den- 


















Get our illustrated catalog which § 
fixe prices of tanning, taxidermy and 
mounting. Also prices of fur 
8, big mounted game heads 
we sell. 
The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
671 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. ¥. 

give. wont re. 


RAW FURS fests 


}ay a8 we qnote, oa fet 
uate’ ao ‘Cobnealanton or expresenes . Make quic 
returns, and post you reliab! rite for 
price list, tags, etc. Mention this paper. 


BENJAMIN DORMAN, Inc. 
125-127 West 26th St., New York 








20,000 satisfied 
shippers say we 


References: Any bank or commercial ageney 


SKUNK 











We buy Skunk, Mink, Musk 
rat and al) other raw fure at 
highest market prices, and give 
liberal assortments and A 
square deal" to everyone 

Price-list free. 


Wee. deautetens J. Jewett & Sons, Redwood, N.Y., Dept. 


om CR — ie a 6. | 
MA DE 


Made f:om the finest hides tanned by the 
Sie peonsoned slow process. Ving Custom 
Made Harness outlives the horse—been 
known to last as iong as 30 years in goud 
condition. Sold a from factory—no 

man’s profits—saves you 5éc. on 
the dollar. Guaranteed to satisfy or = 
money ae py = roval—i 



















For Best EXTENSION LADDER “* “*prer7 priee* 


JOuNG. Pree. 14 MM St, Binghamton, N.Y, - 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 
~~ : as i ae i 
LATEST . WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





1911 «41910 «61911 1810 1911 
75% 48% 48% ©: 
81% [57 158% (364% 
86 = 56 
73 Ay 17% 
75 AT AD 
+73 48% ACH «30% 
84 66 — 








At Chicago, wheat traders have 
been inclined to take more cognizance 
of some of the reasons favorable to 
the bull side, and prices last week 
made a substantial advance of more 
than 2c. While it was impossible to 
hold 2]l of the gain, under realizing 
sales on the part of these desiring to 
take profits, there was, after all, an 
undertone of considerable confidence. 

In our own winter wheat territory 
the weather was contradictory.and not 
wholly favorable to the. situation; 
some. drouth in the southwest and 
continued wet weather in. the. Ohio 
valley, this being rather against a 
satisfactory start for new seedings, 
Wheat for Dec delivery~-sold up to 
$1.02% p bu, later around 1.01, with 
May selling up to 1.07, No 2 red winter 
in store. 1@1.01. 

Not the least influential factor in 
shaping wheat values was the mill- 
ing situation and the movement of 
new wheat in the Canadian north- 
west. Evidences began to appear that 
really considerable damage had re- 
sulted from the sharp frosts just prior 
to harvest. The flour trade was 
fair and miilers in the northwest and 
in the winter wheat territory showed 
rather more interest in purchasing 
good milling wheat. 

The season of climatic ceftradic- 
tories was further accentuated. in corn, 
Continued rains at « time when cool, 
dry weather was needed for curing 
and harvesting, gave the market an 
upward turn, prices advancing 1@ 
1%c. The movement from farmers’ 
hands was disappointingly slow. Old 
No 2 corn in store sold up to Tic p 
bu, with yellow 75c and Dec, new 
crop delivery, 66%c. 

Oats shared the firmness in other 
cereals, especially as receipts at ter- 
minal points from the new crop were 
only moderate. There was a fairly 
good demand on both speculative and 
shipping account, with standard in 
store around 47%c p_ ~»bu, Dec 
47% @48%c . 

Recent advances brought some in- 
crease in offerings of rye, but the 
market held well, with No 2 to go to 
store around 9c p bu. 

Offerings of, barley were mostly 
common to fair in quality, with high 
grades relatively scarce. Quotations 
were much as recently, choice to fcy 
$1.15@1.25 p bu, common to fair 1@ 
1,10, feed grades 75c@1. 

Grass seeds were dull at the high 
price level, with prime timothy quot- 
able around 15%c p 1b, clover 20%c, 


hungarian 14 @1\4e, millets 1% @2e. 
Buckwheat is beginning to appear, 
sparing sales recently at $1.05 p 
100 Ibs. 





THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 














Cattle, —Hogs—, -~Sheep—, 

Per 100 Ibe 
1911, 1910 1012 1910 1912 1910 
Chicago ....... $8.55 $7.85 $6.75 $9.20 $4.00 $4.25 
New York -» 7.35 7.50 660 9.40 3.65 4.50 
Buffalo 7.30 6.95 9.30 3.80 4.85 
Kansas Ci 7.75 6.50 8.95 3.7! 4.40 
Pittsbu -¢ 8.00 685 9.35 3.85 4.75 
At Chicago, the high point of the 
year was attained in the market for 
beef cattle the third week in Oct, 


when a load of Missouri Herefords 
sola as high as $8.55 p 100 lbs., Al- 
though this price is the high point 
for the year, it is out of proportion 
with the quotation of 8@8.25 paid for 
a class of stock much inferior to that 









bringing top quotations. 

Beef steers, choice to prime, heavy........ $7.75@8.55 
Beef steers, medium good to cheice...... 6.50@7.75 
Beef steers, common to m 50 
Yearlings . 
BO ee ree 

Beef cows, prime to choice. 


Fat heifers, good to choice.. 
Heifers, selected . 
Cannera arid Cutters... ..ccceeeweceeeeveees 2.00 
20 Prime VealB......cccccsccccccccess 







3:25@5.50 





Ola hogs have been closely mar- 
keted, and arrivals of light weights 
aro now in excess of demand. Pigs, 
however, are still popular, and the 


product is serving well to satisfy the 
fresh meat demand, also the bacon 
supply. The ravages of cholera in 
some of the western states continue 
a large factor in the marketing of 
excessive numbers of hogs, and mar- 
ket boing flooded, prices have dropped. 
The third week in Oct found packers 
purchasing hogs at 6@6%4c p Ib. 

Recent prices on choice Nev lambs 
have been around 5%c, with prime 
Jaa 5@5%4c. These quotations show 
"i 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


an easing off from recent values. In 


the feeder) lamb market, Michigan, 


which usually takes a fair quota at 


this time, is still holding off, and not 
many over 100 loads of western sheep 
and lambs have entered ‘the state. 
Killers are. taking the buik of the 
sheep and lambs reaching Chicago, 
but the output from Omaha is assum- 
ing seasonable proportions. The fol- 
lowing table gives the range in prices 
of sheep and lambs at Chicago the 
third week in Oct. 


PND OUGEs ve Sevcesccocccetevesgiorestey $2.50@3.70 
NE «de aecuntdcipeccoestovasesGabepe -90@ 4.40 
Range wethers......... A vcebccccssb ibever 3.00@3.75 
GE On acs ccc ccc cctedeccctaecseaves 5 2.40 
Bucks ....... ee u 


nc! 

Native lambs. . 
Range lambs.. ee 
Weeding lambs.os....s.cccvccrvced foocssce 
Feeding yearlings 








THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
29% 31 29 





1911.. 

1910.. 32 31 29% 

1909,. 31 @31 lg a2 % 30 

1908. . 27 27% 
Butter 


At New York, general trade in fey 
emy butter in large:-lots is at 3l1c p Ib, 
although ‘strictly fcy butter brings a 
fraction of a cent more. Miscella- 
neous lots of cmy butter sell at 23@ 
30c, state dairy in tubs 26@29%c. 

At Chicago, the market is slow and 
buyers limiting their. purchases large- 
ly to immediate wants. The feeling 
is easier and receipts hold up well. 
Best quality cmy butter in- tubs is 

quoted as Pe as 29c p Ib, miscella- 
neous lots 25@ 7%, dairy 23 @ 26c. 


“Cheese 


At New York, trade is not very 
active, and the market continues 
quiet. Highest grades of Sept cheese 
are generally firmly held. Specials 
are quoted as high as 14%c p Ib, fey 
14@14%c, daisies 14%c, skims 10 
@12\c. 

At Chicago, the market is holding 
strong for American and brick 
cheese, but it is quiet and rather slow 
on Swiss and Limburger. Quotations 
are steady, twins selling at about 13%c 


p lb, daisies and young America 13% 
@l4e, longhorn 14%c, Swiss 12%@ 
14c, Limburger 10% @llic, brick 13 


@138 %c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 








Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock, 
From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 

hen sold in a small way to retailers 


or consumers, an advance is usually 
secured. 
Beans : 
Bean acreage is much larger than 


last year, but due to long drouth the 
crop will be cut at least 50%.—[J. H. 
V. N., White Cloud, Mich. 

Acreage devoted to field beans is 
the same as last year. Quality is fair 
and yield 15 to 20 bus p acre.>Buyers 
are offering $2 p bu for hand-picked 
beans. Farmers have not threshed up 
to Oct 14.—[C. W. S., Berlin, Wis. 

Acreage devoted to field beans was 
about 5% more than normal. Yield 
was 15 @o0 20 bus p acre. About one- 
half of the beans show .good quality, 


balance poor on account of damage 
from heavy rains. Nearly 25% of the 
crop will be suitable for feed. Buy- 
ers are offering $2.25 p bu.—[H. W. 
C., Saginaw, Mich. 


the market is ruling 
medium and 


At New York, 
steady for choice marrow, 


pea beans. Only a moderate jobbing 
demand is reported. Stocks are light 
and this makes a fairly confident 
holding. Marrow are quoted as high 
as $5 p 100 Ibs, medium and pea 4.35, 
red kidney 5.60, yellow eye 38.90, 
lima 5.95, 


Dried Fruits 


At New York, receipts of evaporat- 
ed apples continue heavy, and it is 
claimed breaking all records for the 
past 20 years. Receipts since Sept 1 
up to Oct 21 were 124,400 cases, 
against 11,400 for the corresponding 
period last year. Fancy evaporated 
apples are selling at ?@10%4ec p Ib, 
common to prim: 6@9c, sun-dried 
quarters 7% @S8c, cherries 19@2Ic, 
raspberries 27@2S8c, blackberries 11% 
@121.0, 

Mill Feeds 
York, mill feeds are in 
moderete demand and coarse western 
spring bran, in 100-lb sacks, to arrive, 
séllseas high as $25.85 p ton, standard 
middlings 27.60, red dog in 140-Ib 
sacks 31.85, linseed oil meal 40; brew- 
ers’ meal 1.69, grits 1.70, flakes 


Fresh Fruits 


At New York, pears are in light de- 
mand and the market weak, with 
Bartlett selling at $2.50@5.50 p 
bbi, Seckel 3.50@5, Anjou 2@2.50. 
Quinces bring 2.50@4.50, peaches 1 
@1.50 p carrier, plums 10@20c p 8- 
Ib bskt, grapes 30@S85c p cs or 30@ 


At New 


2.05. i 





| 





60 p ton. Cranberries are in free ga. 
ply and_market fairly steady. Cape 
Cod, fey: late sell at 7@7. Babe bbl, 
Howe €.50@7.75, other late 

6.50, Early Black $@6.50. 


Eges 


At New York, the market shows 
no new features of importance. The 
lower qualities of eggs continue ex- 
tremely duil, but inquiry is brisk on 
high-grade, fresh eggs... Fresh gath- 
ered extras are quoted ds high as 3lc 
p doz, miscellaneous lots 20@28c, re- 
frigerator 19@2le, nearby hennery 
white 47@50c, brown 31 @382c. 


Hay and Straw 


At New York demand is still active 
with supplies rather low and prices 
firm on best quality. Low grades are 
also in light supply. Prime timothy 
either small or large bales selis at 
$1.30 pv 100 Ibs,-No 3. 1.10, clover 
mixed 1.20, clover 1.15, rye straw 90c, 
oat or wheat 50c. 

At Chicago, fimothy hay ‘is rather 
quiet and supply is liberal, with de- 
mand only moderate. Low grades 
of hay are in light request, and sup- 
ply fair. The best timothy hay 1s 
quoted as high as $21.50 p ton, No 3 
17, rye straw 10, oat 8.50, wheat. 7. 


Nuts 


At New York, chestnuts are plenti- 
ful but of rather poor. quality and 
prices are irregular. Northern sell 
at $2@4 p 60-Ib bu, southern 1@3, 
large cultivated 2@3, hickory nuts 1 
@1.75 p 50-ib bu, bullnuts and black 
walnuts 75¢c@§$1. 


Poultry 


At New York, trading is fair in live 
poultry and sales of fowls are gegp- 
erally at 12%c p Ib, chickens 1 
with: occasional sales of very fey re- 
ported a shade higher. Turkeys. sell 
at 8@15c, ducks 10@16c. No improve- 
ment is noted in \the dressed poultry 
market, which continues rather slow. 
The best iced fowls top about 13c p 
Ib, dry picked 12%c, with small fowls 
offering at lic, large roasting chick- 
ens 12@138c. 


Vegetables 


Acreage of cabbage fully as large 
as last year, but owing to the drouth 
at time of planting, many plants. died. 
Quality is good. Possibly 20% of the 
crop is domestic, which has been 
about cleaned up, kraut factories tak- 
ing~most of it at $3.50@4 p ton. Bal- 
ance is Holland and price ranges to 
farmers from $7@8. .. At Shiocton 
séme cabbage is going into Storage, 
but none as yet at Green Bay. Much 
Holland cabbage now being shipped.— 
[P. P. S., Brown County, Wis. 

Sales of domeatic cabbage have been~ 
at $8@10 p ton. Danish seed for Nov 
delivery $10@12. These prices are to 
the grower. Domestic cabbage is 
about all contracted to kraut facto- 
ries in Phelps. We are cutting 250 to 
800 tons -p day. .I have seen deliy- 
ered as high as 500 tons in one day 
at the factories. Domesti¢ will run 
about 10 tons to the acre, quality 
good. Danish about SO0% of a crop. 
About 50% of the total cabbage crop 
will be stored at home. Yield of Dan- 
ish 8 to 10 tons pe dcre.—[M. M. H., 
Clifton Springs, NY. 

At New York, beans are in light 
receipts and wax or green sell at Ae 


@$1 p bskt, beets $1@1.25 p bbl; 
carrots 7ic@§$1.75, cabbage, Dan‘sh 


po $11@13 p ton, domestic $8@11, 
red $18 @20, cucumbers HOc @ $1.50. p 
bbl, Fla $1.75@2 p. bskt,’ Long Island 


Me @ $1, cauliflower, short cut $1@ 
2.25 p_bbl, long cut 75e@$1.75, egg- 


plant $2@2.25 p bx, lettuce W@S85c 
D bx or 25c@$1 p bskt, peppers 50c 
@$1.25 p_ bbl, pumpkins. .50@75c, 
radishes 25@50c p bskt, romaine 25c 
@$1, spinach $1.25@1.50 p bbb or 25 
@7ec p bskt, squash, marrow ‘0@ 
Tse _p bbl, Hubbard, yellow crook- 











Your Home 
Can Have Light | 


Superior to Electricity 


With a “Colt” Acetylene Lighting Etqnt Ant 
can have a ight in every room in 
home, on the porch, in the yard and | nts 
in the barn and dairy. 

Light the lights by pressing a button. 

No matches or trouble—no fire Sanger. 

This is real insurance against fi 

Costs yl than electric fights to to install and run. 

. ie nt is superior in quality—nearer 


Cooking mntignt. Colt Acetylene Gas is economical, 
quick and convenient. 
It will pay you to send today to 


| J. B. COLT COMPANY, 61A Marray St., en Peek, N.Y. 
for fas] particulars.and free boo! 


‘* Modern Lighting ”’ 


Boils Quickly— Uses Little Fuel 
Two features cookers ought to have, and 


Farmers Favorite 























DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


are as much superior to other sep- 
arators as other separators are to 
gravity setting methods. Why go 
but “half-way” when buying a 
separator? Why not insure satis- 
faction by petting a DE LAVAL? 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


185-167 BROADWAY, 29 E. MADISON ST. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 











Net owners 25 to 1007, 
on meee yoo per 
ear. for 
ree Gatatog and 
** Good ip’* 
booklet telling how. 


Monarch Machinery Co. 601 Hudson Terminal, New York 


SURE CURE FOR SAN JOSE SCALE 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 
Jarvie Sprayi Compound has no superior. Bu 
ress re mana me — ans save alviect gab 
on of Jarvis main 68 sixteen 
fas of spray. Fi aiden F a> ne b 
Sold in bbl. lets (40 gal.) po emcnan 

References: J. H. Hale, the “Peach King” or Prof. Jaryis 
of the Conn. Agrassagel College. y will tell you 
there is nothing bette 


THE J, T. ROBERTSON te., BOX W, MANCHESTER. CONN, 








WELL sti 


for drillin 
shallow v wells in any & A’ of soil ie roc. Lg sam ae 
ron engines or orse powers r 
mple and durable. Any mechanic can operate them 
y.. Send for catalog 


WILLIAMS BROS. Ithaca, N. ¥. 








Rich, level lind 


— $6 per acre! 


G. W. Myers & Son, Sea of Litch- 


field, Il},, wentdown near F e, Ark. 
and bou htfor $6. per acre lan that beat 
his $150 Illinois land. They are rais- 
ing fine crops of.corn, milo, peanuts, 
tatoes, etc. Mr, Myers says that he 
ikes this country because the climate is 
better and the land is easier to work, 


Maybe you couldn’t buy it quite that low 
now—land values have been going up in 
leaps lately—but, with your knowledge 
of farm values, you would be surprised 
at the bargains you can buy along the 


Cotton Belt Route 
in Arkansas and Texas 


Improved farms such as a man of small 
means couldn’t touch in the older States 
can be had in that eee for $2,000 to 
,000. A mancan actually buy 160 acre 
arms’ at many points there for what he 
would have to advance for rent on some 
Illinois or Iowa farm, ae 
There are many sections In Arkansas and 
Texas that are just suited for your line of 
farming—where you can buy manp acres 
barr hin Be price of overs one you now own— 
the benefit of the dig boost in land valucs 
sure tocome—live in a mild climate where you 


can do money making work every month— 
without sacrificing anyt. pay living condi- 
tions that you now bave. Phones, good 


6c aes Sane deve. moter’ towns, Close 
markets—you’ Arkan- 
as and East Texas. — 
Onthe 1st and 3rd Tuesdays of each month 
there are very !ow round trip excursions to 
Arkansas and East Texas via Cotton Beit 
Route, allowing 25 days for trip and free 
stop overs. Pian to go on the next one, 


Get our free ebooks today! 


new) —they of successes in 
temete farming— 
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neck or wh'te T5ic@$1, turnips, “rata ruta- 
baga 75c@$1, other onan rutabaga 60 
ASS it white $1@1.25, tomatoes 25@ 





ONION CROP A AND MARKET 


Many onion’ growers will hold for 
higher prices. Yield will run close 
to 200 bus p acre.—[C. L., Leesburg, 
Ind. 

Storage stock of onions about same 
as last season, perhaps a little less, 
Nearly all the onions are off the field. 
Quality excellent and will Keep well. 
Present price 90c p bu f o b.—[B. & 
S., Canastota, N Y, 

At New York, onions are firm and 
stock selling well. Good quality and 
size meets a steady market. State 
and western onions are in better de- 
mand than Ct valley because the lat- 
ter do not show size. Orange county 
(N Y¥) yellow or red sell at $1.500@ 
2.50 p bag, white 1.25@1.75 p cra, Ct 
valley 1.50@1.75 p 100-1b bag. 

At Boston, the demand is good, but 
offerings are ample and-prices do not 
advanee. Connecticut valley offerings 
sell at $1.65@1.85 p 100-ib bag by the 





load, according to size and quality, 
reaching 2 in a small way, while the 
wholesale figur s on N Y ang O ctock 
1.75@1.90, with jobbing sales at 2@ 
2.25, the higher price being for.extra 
fey stock. 





THE POTATO MOVEMENT 


So far as yield is concerned, the 
stand was not as good as some years, 
but potatoes are of good size and only 
fairly well matured. tain interfered 
much with digging, and by the mid- 
dle of this month only half -the crop 


was out of the ground.—fH. & H., 
Reedsburg, Wis. 
Average vield of potatoes p acre 


is 180 bus. The early 
even, and turned out 
bus p acre. Later 
are doing better. A 
pared with last year 
A. M., Piscataquis County; Me. 
Farmers are selling at 50c p bu, 
average yield 150 to 250 bus.—[A. M. 
Miller, Portage County, Wis. 
Average yield he e 100 bus p acre, 
farmers selling rather freely at 40c. 
{F. S. Bunker, Sauk County, Wis. 
At New York, demand for potatoes 
is moderate, with offerings ample and 
the market inclined toward weak- 
ness, Long Island sel] at $2@2.5 
bbl. ‘state 2.25@2.40, Me- 2.10@2.25, 
Jersey 1.85@2.,15. Sweet potatoes 
sell well at balanced quotations, with 
Jersey bringing 2@2.50 p bbl, or Tic 
1.25 p bskt, southern yellow 2@ 
2.50 p bbl. 


crop is very un- 

as light as 100 
planted potatoes 
‘reage set com- 
about 70%.—[F. 





The Dry Farming Congress 


BY CLARENCE A, SHAMEDL 





The sixth dry farming congress, 
held in October at Colorado Springs, 
Col, formed» a common meeting 
piace for reppresentatives of lead- 
ing nations. They came _ together 
to assist one another in solving the 
one primary problem—that of supply- 
ing the people with bread. The United 


States furnished the majority “of the 
delegates, but Canada, our vigorous 
neighbor to thé north, came individ- 


ua'ly and by special train. 

The program was so wide and varied 
that it is impossible to adequately 
cover it in a single issue. 
he deferred until later. The leading 
thought at every session was that dry 
farming methods had proved of ines- 
timable value to all countries, that 
the experimenta!] state was a matter 
of history, that much is still to be 
learned and that the future is roseate 
with promise. 

As the weék came to a close, impor- 
tant business looking toward next 
year’s activities was consummated. 
Prof John A. Widtsoe of Utah was 
elected president and John T. Burns 
of Colorado Springs was continued as 


secretary. The next congress goes to 
western Canada with Lethridge, Al- 
berta, securing .the compliment. In 


fact, the province of Alberta was very 
much in evidence at the Colorado 
Springs congress, sending the largest 
de’egation and taking the prize for 
best state or provincial exhibit. The 
award for best collectiv® sheaf exhibit 
went to Arthur Perry of Cradston, 
Alberta, best bushel of red wheat to 
J Cc. Keck of Enid, Okla, oats to 
Arthur Perry. Best exhibit of fruit 
went to Lee Roper of Good Pasture, 
Col, 
of Cope, Col. 





Black-Faced Sheep Winners 


Donald McLure of Corning, N Y, was 
the only exhibitor of black-faced High- 
land sheep at the pers New York 
state fair. This was wae ag SE re- 
ported in our list of aaekaanee 
— all the prizes on his exhibit at this 
‘air. 


eo. ed aes 


Much must. 


and best flax to C. E. Leybourn | 


LIVE STOCK BREEDERS 
SHEEP BREEDERS 














Snowcroft Ham pshires 


of type shown in cut. 
ready. Special offer of Yearlings and two-year-old Rams. 
Shipments guaranteed as described. 

inquire Dr. S. F. Snow, 713 University Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y. 


150 Rams and Ewes now 














PINEHURST 
SHROPSHIRES 


We still have a few good Shropshire 
Rams for sale. Also about 10 ewes 
bred to such noted rams as Pinehurst 
Royal, cost $900, Ist at the Royal in 
England, Ist at the International and 
Sire of pen of four lambs winning Ist 
at Indiana, New York and Vermont 
1911. Minton’s Best, cost $600, cham- 
ion’ Indiana and New York; his 
ambs won Ist on Get of Sire at New 
York, Ohio, Indiana, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia and the Chicago International 
1910. Buy a few choicely bred ewes 
and serve to these great rams and 
raise your own flock headers. Our 
record in the show ring tells you we 
raise good ones. 


Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Springfield Centre, N.Y. 


SHROPSHIRES 


As we have recently purchased the entire 
flock of Altamont Farm, we are ee = 
30 very high-class yearling rams by the 
champions Altamonts Masterpiece and 
Belmont Leader. Sheep of all ages for sale. 


W. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Mer. 
White Horse Farm, Paoli, Pa. 























Flock consists of 250 head 


registered thoroughbred éwes, 

headed -by imported rams of 

Hambro and Flower breeding, 
GEDNEY FARM 
Mariboro 





REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 


Yearling rams FOR CALS. Rig lusty well wooled 
rains of the best ose = = gece enough to show or 
bead good rite 





vices or come and 
see them. Farm one mile from station. 
ARTHURE 8. DAVIS, Chill Station, N.Y. 


SHROPS 


JESSE I. CARRIER, Fulton, N. ¥ 


RAMS - BOARS - PIGS 


reg. Cheviot Rams and 3 ldng-bodied 10-mo, Berk- 
shire Boars for sale at once, cheap. Also > o-wk x; Pigs. 


Address B. W. BRACE, Albion, N 
AMPION FARM fase may nh yon 
Ram and Ewes, All es in field condition 
r. HANSEL, x INFIELD, N.Y 


FAIRBOLME HAMPSHIRE 
From best imported and home-bred as 
ERari D. Brown. Lilien, N.Y. BR. 


REGISTERED OXFORDS 
W. Ff. FRANKLIN, 





Rams and Ewes. 
Ail ages. Registered. 














. D. No. ® 
Rams ond bred 
ewes, priced right 





- Danville, Ind. | w. A. CARR - 





AUOTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


* a World’s Greatest Schoo! and bec 
Win 





auctioneer. We have fourteen n ructors and 

lecturers. Add: 

Orval A. Jones, Mgr., 2856 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
Carey M. Jones, Pres. 





‘CATTLE BREEDERS 





* 


| aS 
BRANFORD FARMS 
Ayrshires 


Can you expect good calves from scrub bulls? 
Head your herd with a full blood Ayr- 
shire. If re can’t buy a mature ——. 
buy a calf; he will soon mature and 

into money. @ We can supply you boat 
the best American and Scotch bred cows 
and sires. 


HENRY FIELDEN, Manager, Groton. Connecticut 


Hill Top Farm Ayrshires 


The home 


an on and ex 
ons a eee bee ae alien Poon ao fa _— 8 2. on 


G. N. ALLEN, MANAGER, WHEELING, W. VA. 
AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


Fashionably 
OHAS. RYDER & Son. B Barnervilie. N. N. ¥. 


Registered Guernseys 


I have for sale-a number of heifers, cows, 
service bulls and bull calves, at $50.00 a 
head and upward; according ‘to breeding 
and individuality. Write me what you 


are looking for. 
K. G. HAXTUN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Jersey Bull Calves 





























ERSEY GATTLE FOR SALE 


Carloads or less. Theveugppeede se Geedes 
Write me your wants. Can satisfy y 
LEONARD SMITH, Bicomvilie, w. bas 


| wine As BULL CALF 


tested, Ree-0 Prins Winnse Ome 
nal. also a Prize W inner 
Trout Creek, N. ¥. 








Sons see 


‘Maple Lawn Stock Farm 


| Berg Beaded Wy Karel Keradybe whose Se 
freshen has 





daughter to made 23.77 Ibs. 
butter In seyen ore .6 Ibs. Ibs. 
butter 30 


eo ee 


te L “L crow, 


Ul iat ‘o.8" oe Aa 
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This is not Hot Air Advertising 
but Proven Facts 


We can furnish carload or less, extra choice, 
h grease young Ho)stein. cows, weighing 1200 to 
pounds éach. These cows have actually milked 
teont 10,000 to 14,000 poange each year. This is not 
ot air advertising t facts; inspect our herds 
| let us show you before bayin We challenge 
any other breeder or dealer to show cows equal 
to those at River Meadow Farms. Our motto is 
yor how cheap but how good.” Remember it 
costs no more to maintain a carcass of a cow 
ing 60 pounds Pt ;-# one apwards than it does 
one giving 80 to fT you want the best 
cows that we a pom oar for pmatiees in net 
profit daring, lactation period, wri 


River Meadow Farms, Portlandville, W.Y. 
A CHOICE A.R. 0. BULL CALF FOR SALE 

















34 white, a beautiful aadtveduel, born March 25th, 
199i. Sire, Paladin Burke, No. , whose dam is a 

Coarate r of De Kol Burke, with an A. R. 0. record 
of 86.9 lbs. milk » ene day, 24.15 Ibs. butter in 7 days, 
2333.3 lbs. milk Ibs. batter in 30 days. His first 
daughter in mili Serenesan Paladin Artis, at 2 years, 
one month, 21 days, ve 55.3 lbs. milk in one day, 
19.44 Ibs. butter in 7 ys, 1529.1 lbs. milk, 78.17 Ibe 
butter in 30 days. per cent fat, and was a prize 
winner in both 7 and 3 day classes. 

Dam f. Homestead Pietertje Tekestra, a 
granddaughter of Pau! Beets De Kol witha 3yr old 
record of 309.2 Ibs. milk and 12.68 Ibs. butter 7 days. 
She gave last year S062 lbs. niilk in 9 months and 6 


days. P + e . Cars. 
HAD N. ¥. 


as TO am = BULL CALF 


born Sept.9, 1911. Sire, Aaggte Cornuco ia Johanna 

Lad 8th, No. 72926, whose dam and sire’s dam have an | 
average milk re ened of 102 Ibs. 3 = day and an average | 
of 31.20 Ibs. in 7 da bam is a grand. | 


Utica, 





cow. This heifer is giving over 60 Ibs. milking twice a 

day and we will start testing her in a few da 

three-fourths white and DO, pats 
red, transferred and OB. 


daughter of Hengerveld De Kol and out of a 20.906 Ib. } 


will take $50 for him 


[19] 431 





LAKESIDE HERD 


HOLSTEINS 


Yoa will soon wanta first-class, highly bred bull, 
Why not buy ata ee breeder going abroad? 
Two grand and highly bred bull calves. three 
months, in my hands to sell at a very low figure if 
b re Lakeside King Segis Alban De 
is, most nored sire of the 
re Kol ad’s Alban De Kol, 
soak wonderfa!l cow of her produced. 
Dam a gr.«sughter of Lord Netherlond De Kol 
and her sire fram a danghter A .. De Kol 2d’s Paul 


CE gr. sire, 
Dam ay are, 


De Kol, the greatest ball cf his time. Gr. dam by 
Sir © lothilde ADbekerk Burke. Highly bred, fine 
hands mely marked; rare chance; wrke pov, 


individuals, 
BR, A. POWKLL, 904 W. Gomesce 5t., Syracuse, 5.Y. 














OTSEGO TEHEE LAD 


Born April 8, Sired by King Tehee, 
he by King Stgis ‘out of a 27 1b.dam. Dam 
of calf, Wilhelmina W ooderest, who ay 
at 2 years 17.13 lbs. butter in 7 days, 

R. O. Sire of Dam, Homestead De Kei 
Sarcastic Lad. 





| JARVIS BROS. - 


powns FOR SALE 


| 40 HIGH GRADE HOLSTEIN COW 


FLY OREEK, WN. Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Fresh Cows and Springers. Selected stock from 
dairy herds where thoroughbred sires have been 
used for many years, large in size, good mark- 
ings, heavy producers, prices reasonable, quality 
considered, Send me your order; can satisfy you. 
Farm situated near station on R, W. & O. R. R, 


R. B. McCONNELL, Pierrepont Manor, N. Y. 

¥. M, SMITH C.K. HINDS 

Hinds & Smith, Springfield Center, N. Y. 
Breeders and Dealers in 


Thoroughbred and High-Grade 


Guernseys and Holsteins 
Buy Direct and Save Commissions 


Four Farms to Select From 














A son of King Pontiac 
Calipaso, whose sire is 
the King of the Pon- 
tiacs and whose dam is 
bter of Hengerveld De Kol, dam of 

0. daughter of the King of the 


Price $65.00. 
TULLY, WN. Y. 
Registered Hoistein Cows 


due this fall and winter, heavy producers, well bred, well 
marked and good ones, 20 Registered Holstein Heifers, 10 
mos. to 24 years old, some bred, all ucrtrable. 40 Grade Hol- 
sein Heifers. PRICES RIGHT. Come and seo us, 


IMPERIAL STOCK FARN 
J. A. Leach, Prop., Cortland, WN. 7. 


KING SEGIS Breeding 


Bull Calf born Jan. Zist, 1911, whose Dam has an 
A. R. O. record of 22.42 Ibs. butter and 455 ihs. of mi!k_ 
in 7 days. R. O. daughters, 
a bargain 
J. A. STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N.Y. 


crape HOLSTEINS 


Can supply any number of cows. Fresh 
or near by, right Im every way. 
E. CO. BARDEN, W. WINFIELD, N.Y. 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS, HOLSTEIN 


Fifteen head, all from A. R. 0. cows with records ap 
to 27.29 pounds. Sired by the magnificent bull 





a 28-lb. daugl 
calf an A. 
Veemans. 








Sire has seven A. 











Korndyke Manor De Kol Jr, 2nd., by Sir Ke Tt . 
Manor De Kol Jr., aud Gert De Kol 2nd, 27.238 Ibs 
Prices reasonable Enquire J.H. F 





ELPS, 
CRESCENT STOCK FARM, VERNON, N. ¥ 


FIFTY REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


7 cows that will freshen in Sept., Oct. and Nov. 
6 'two-ye ar-olds tvat freshen in Sept,, Oct. and 
Noy. 7 yearling heifers not bred. These cows 

and heifers are all highly bred, very large and 





| a ely marked. These will be sold in a bunch or 
any number desired. 


¥, 0. ROBINSON, Edmeston, W. Y, 


to we in 
Sept. #4 high 
rate Holste . Spring Cows. 8 Registered Holstema 
"rice 812900. 2% high grade Holsteim calves. This stock 
ig best money can buy and very heavy mi.kers. 
‘See them before you buy 


REAGAN BROS. 





TULLY, N.Y: 


Harry D.Wheeler,Prop..West Wintela,.X.| HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 








Meadow Brock Nord 


OLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


Honsecleaning. We are goi 
all our bulls regardiess of price. 
months of age to one tees If 
jae 9 bred right and the price’ 


nay . POOLE, Linckiaen Center, N. Y. 


to clean out 
ulls from 3 
you want some- 
way down, just 








YOUNG BULL 


vorn Dec. 3, 1910. A very fine individual, handsome- 
TS alittle more white than black awe ate 





ecman Hengerv eld. He is the sire of 377 A. R. O. 

ters, two that average over 30 Ibs. butter in if 

ys at 4 years = age. 
Dam:— Pleasan 

record at | yr. 11 mo.. 16.32 Ibs. butter in 7 days. Her 

dam has a 2%-lb, 2-year record and her sire is the 

great Sir Korndyke Pontiac Artis. 





W. D. ROBENS, POLAND,, ¥. | 
QUALITY CONSIDERED 
25 Registered HOLSTEINS 2 5 
2 PAIRS OF HORSES 2 
The reliable kind. 


To Be Sold REASONABLE 
Due to calve in May. 
175 AcRES LAND 475 


Price $175.00 | —& C. BRILL, % 
- — 





goatee Taare 
’ TERFORD, N. ¥, 


61265- 


Bern March 15, stred "y. Prince Hazel Korndyke, . 
€ 


Dam Ludi la Me jie 7208 with A. R. O. record 
27.23 tbs. butter in 7 days, average fat 4.267 
106.77 ibs. butter in 30 days, average fat 4.24% 

Good individual, straight, well grown, more biark 

than white, others for eaie of equal breeding 

EK. K. MUNROE, - Camillus, N. ¥. 


700 FALL COWS 


Highb-Grade Holsteins. Records 8000 to 12000 
Ibs. Part of them tuberculin tested. Two 
Cars Jerseys and Guernseys. 


Ww. HK. H. Wickham, Slate Hit, New York 


Riverside Stock Farm 


Offers Holstein-F riesian bull, born March 15, 1911, from 
A. R. 0. dam and sire. Price, $50. Write for pedigree 


A. W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfield, N.Y. 


27 Ibs. Butter 7 days, (12. O  cosra. 








¢ Hill Fannie Veeman 24, A. R.O. | Of the dam of a high-class Holstein bull 4 years 


old that I will sell and guarantee. You can’t af- 
I will please you. 
J STEWARTSVILLE, N. J. 


Trout Brook «¢ Holland Farms 
' Registered Holstein Bull Calves 
Schenectady, R. D. No. 2, N. Y. 


A. R. O. HOLSTEIN BULLS 


We canaaye you time, trouble money. Write 
wants. Davie Wisthere wis Creek, rT. 


ford to use a grade, 














Kine @randsire, born Feb. U1, 1911, dam 2441/5. 
cow, | colored and a perfect show arimal, price 9125.00. 
ines a , 9100.00 te 990.00. Two 

eons of the yreet Peal,” only 9100.0 each, tf tehen 


om. UNAHANNA STOCK FARMS, H. 0. Jobagten, Prop. Gidncy B. T, 











FAIRVIEW 
FARMS HERD 





Is where: Pontiac Korn- 
dyke, 


the sire of the 
world’s record cow Pon- 
tiac Clothilde De Kol 
2d, is in service. We 
have 60 of his daughters 
and a number of his sons 
for sale and would like 
to tell you about them. 











E. H. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, New York 
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LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 











AVID HARUM 
STOCK FARM 


HOME OF | 


The Milk and Butter King| | 


Son of Mercedes Julip’s Pietertje, 29.36 
lbs. and grandson of Aaggie Cornucopia 
Pauline, 34.32 Ibs,; average, 31.84 Ibs. 


King Segis Hengerveld 


Son of King Segis and Blan fhe Lyons 
Netherland, 33.31 lbs. ; average, 31.15 lbs. 


The King of the Butter 
Kings 
Son of The Milk and Butter King and 
Pontiac Rag Apple, 31.62 lbs.; average 
30.49 Ibs. 


Bulls ready for service and Bull Calv 
from these bulls at reasonable prices. 


ADDRESS: 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, 




















JENNINGSHURST 
STOCK FARM 


Towanda, Pa. 





HOLSTEINS 


Selected for their production. 


PERCHERONS 
Selected for their individuality. 


BERKSHIRES 
Selected for their prolificacy. 
Nothing for sale at present 


W. W. JENNINGS, Owner 


If you are in need of 
anything good in 
the way of 


HOLSTEINS 


MALE OR FEMALE 


write or visit the breeders 
of the greatest produc- 
ing families known. 


STEVENS BROTHERS CO., 
Liverpool, N. Y. 














Homer, N. Y. 
& 
& 











JANIE NETHERLAND DE KOL as a 3-year old made | 
21 lbs. butter, as a 4-year old made 28.84 lbs. 
butter. Both records for7 days. E. J. 


American Agriculiuriet 


The Brothertown 
CONSIGNMENT 


To the HuntCOleveland Sale, State Fair 
Grounds, Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 3 and 4, 1911, in- 
eludes four — of Sir Sadie Cornucopia 
& dam the first 30-Ib. cow, and also the first 

Ib. dam of a 30-lb. 3-year-old; his sire’s dam 
the world’s record 34-lb. senior 4year-old, and 
she the dam of a 31-ib. daughter ; Sir Sadie Corn- 
ucopia now has 22 A. R. O. daugiiters, and the 
number will soon be increased); three grand- 
cougars of King of the Pontiacs (whose fifty 
A. R. O. daughters include seven past and pres- 
ent World’s Champions, and who is a three- 
fourths brother to the only two 37-Ib. cows ever 
produced) ; also four daughters of the finely bred 
Inka — all bred to the Brothertown 
junior herd sire, King Segis De Kol Korndyke, a 
son of King Segis and $7-Ib. cow, Pontiac 
Clothilde Kol 2d, who is excellin 
standing year’s championship reco: 
tha 4th’s Johanna. ing Segis De Kol Korn- 
dyke’s daughters are not for sale at any price— 
eiter they are born. These heifers are a splen- 
did lot, and their calves will be worth more than 
they themselves will cost. 


QUENTIN McADAM, Proprietor 
Brothertown Stock Farms, 
23 South st., ad Utica, N. Y¥. 


== STAR FARM——= 


HOLSTEINS 


Offers 40 sisters of King Segis, 
by Mercedes Julip’s Pietertje 
Paul, from officially tested dams. 
5 brothers of King Segis, by 
Mercedes age Pietertje Paul 
and officially tested dams, 
These are all from world’s 
record bulls and cows. Look 
tp your books, then get prices 
during the special summer Star 
Farm sale. 
The last Mercedes daughter sold 
at public sale brought $925. Next 
last $1000. Next to that $1100. 


Buy Low AnD SELL HIGH. 


HORACE L. BRONSON, 
Cortland, N.Y. Dept. G. 








sire, Pa 























SERVICE 


BULLS 


are Pearl of the Dairy’s Joe De Kol, 
23450, 64 A. R. O. daughters. 

Dutchess Ormsby, Butter King, 
30190, 32 A. R. O. daughters. 

Sir Ormsby Korndyke Posch, whose 
dam. and grandam average 
33.196 lbs. butter, 629.2 Ibs. milk 
in 7 days, and 124.061 Ibs. butter, 
2747.3 \bs. milk in 30 days. 

We have several sons of Pontiac 
Korndyke from 6 to 8 months 
old out of A. R. O. daughters of 
Pearl. Inspection solicited. 


E. HOLBERT 
LAKE, ORANGE CO., NEW YORK 








Tefft, Canastota, N. Y. 





payment to be made in milk. 


Send for our free literature. 





ham, Wash., reports that the 
Pacific Condensary Company is bringing in carloads of 
high-grade Holsteins to be sold to the ranchers at cost, 


The company needs more milk and by introducing Holsteins expects 
to make dairying a profitable industry, thus increasing the acreage in dairy 
farms as well as the milk output per average cow. 


Just another instance of the standing of Holsteins among business men. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N, F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 115, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


Purebred Registered 


Holstein Cattle 


“The Reveille,” Belling- 

















THE PECK 
DAIRY 


Stands for Quality 


Everything Tuberculin tested 
Under Federal Inspection for 
Interstate Shipment. 


If in need of more milk tell 
Peck about it; he will heip you 
out of your trouble. 

Seventy fine young nicely 
marked grade Holstein cows at 
private sale, 


Telephone connection, 


MILES J. PECK, 
CORTLAND, K. Y. 






























East River Grade 


Holsteins 


== For Sale = 


125 cows due in August, 
September and October. Are 
good size and well marked. 

30 cows due in June and 
July. 

These cows are high-grade 
Holsteins except about 20 
that are high-grade Guern- 
seys. These cows are all extra 
heavy milkers that will give 
from 40 to 60 pounds of milk 
per day. 


JOHN B. WEBSTER 


| 
| 
































¥ Bell Phone 566F12, Cortiand, N. Y. 7 











Robinson’s 
Holsteins 


Are Producers 
They are Tuberculin Tested 


20 COWS, just fresh, with milk 
records of over ten thousand lbs. 
in the last year. 


20 COWS due to freshen in July 
and August, with milk records of 
over ten thousand lbs. in the last year. 


100 COWS due to freshen in Se 
tember and October, with milk 
records from 7,000 to 12,000 Ibs. 


per year. 
V. D. ROBINSON, 
Edmeston, N. Y. 














HOLSTEINS 


200 Nearby springers, 200 
both pure bred and 
high grades. Also 
five pure-bred bulls, 
old enough for serv- 
ice, out of A. R. O. 
‘cows with records of 
from 25 lbs. to 28 Ibs. 
butter in seven days. 


E. J. TEFFT, EARLVILLE, N. Y. 














a GRADE 
Holsteins 


AND 
Guernseys 
250 “ei 


cows in Central New York. 


car-loads of choice 
yearling and two-year 
old heifers. 


@ Write for prices. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON 
Cortland, N.Y. 
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October 28, 1911 


LIVE STOCK AD 





H. E. Roberts’ Sale 


of registered 


Poland 






Chinas 


at farm near Ashland, O. 
NOVEMBER 9, 1911 


45 Head Selected Stock 


SOWS, GILTS, BOARS, 
BOAR AND SOW PIGS 


From such breeding as Blood Royal, Chief 
Spellbinder, Orient, Heart Royal, Fosters 
Medler (who was twice a winner at Ohio 
State Fair), and Sentinel; these represent 
the most popular blood lines in the country. 
I shall also include in the sale two Jersey 
cows and a bull registered St. Lambert 
breeding. 


Auctioneers: Col. H. E. Shepard, Colum- 
bus, O.; Col. E. S. McNabb, Ashland, 
O.; Col. John Gebhart, Bucyrus, O. 


Ashland is on the Erie R. R., but you can 
make direct connections over the Pennsy]l- 
vania R. R., also the Cleveland and South- 
western. Write for catalogue, mentioning 
the American Agriculturist. 


Send all mail order bids to 


E. Z. Metcalf or Clair Bucanan 


care of Sale, who will represent this paper 


Post Office address, Ashland, 0. R.F.D. 3. 
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VERTISEMENTS 
POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


[21} 433 


DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 








7 
Write for prices. 
. Pemberton, Prop., Fayette, Mo. 














FOLarD Onin ss * AS—20 ist pa ee by thie 
‘amous herd, ser n r 
cheap. 8. E. JENNINGS. ‘Williamsport, O. 





th ight if » 
POLAND-OHINAS, -y Fancy type, q ~ 
and pigs sale. G. 8S. HALL, Farmdale, Ohie 





BERKSHIRE SWINE 


GEDNEY FARM 


Berkshires 


Dutchess and Longfellow breeding. 
Herd headed by Imported boar, 
CASTLE GOULD SUNFLOWER. 
Now booking orders for spring pigs. 


GEDNEY FARM 
New Marlboro, Mass. 


White Horse Farm 


BERKSHIRES 


Our Spring Pigs are ready for shipment and 
they are dandies. Sired by Sterling Master- 
Bese a son of Masterpiece or Invincible Rival’s 

ast, a son of Rival’s 
Write for what you want te W. ¥. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Mgr. 
White Horse Farm Pa. 


FARM . . BERKSHIRES 


Fos er it - A rue ith ont ra Y 
a Linda jone and sire 
champions and Seine winners. 

Our bmg are ro right our sr prices right. 
F, W. SESSIONS, WASHINGTON MILLS, N. Y. 























im) Large Berkshires 
Sor] 
=| at Highwood 
Si Regular fall erecting of 
a service boars to 12 
lee y old and of your i 
to 12 weeks ol 
large litters and are 


Some 


ae 
a aioe 


These are all selected F am fe 
from mature parent stock. No stock sold from 


immature parents. 


BH. C.&H. 8B. Harpending, Dundee, N. ¥. 





LARGE BERKSHIRES 


We to reduce our herd at once, therefore offer 
choice eed and nd fe brood sows, six young service 
id forty summer and fall pigs, both 

ces. Allin prime eK 


“Richar H. Stone, Trumansburg, 


BERKSHIRE PItGs 
Both sexes—Premier and Longfellow breedin 
10 weeks old, $10.00 registered and transferre 
Taking orders for November delivery. 

C. H. Hayes & Co., Moffatt 





Ave., Binghamton, N.Y. | 





33% % OFF BERKSHIRES 33% %0FF 


TOBER —.. THEY MUST M 
BENEDICT, Dept. A, McLean, . Y. 


BEST BIG BERKSHIRES 


and Longfellow sirescheap. H. P. 





25 Sows, bred or open, 50 Spring 
Pigs, Young Boars. Masterpiece 
» Wadsworth, Obie 





and female, not releted. 8 to 12 
Young Berkshires et. vor freee: 
and transferred. §8 and $10. ©. F. Teller, B. Ys 





OI C SWINE 











1s 
7. Y. 


O. I. C’s September PIGS 


A. J. FAUCETT, - DUNDEE, N. Y. 
JERSEY RED SWINE 


Silver Strain O. I. G. 
JESSE I. CARRIER, FULTON, 

















| R. &. SHUMWaY 





DUROC - JERSEY SWINE 
nnn harley heme os 
ON FARM mast puaocs. 


SHELD 
Sows. Service Boars. wy breeding. 


C. E. BARNES, Oxford, 








GOLDEN BEAUTY HERD ERD or DUROC- 


JERSEY 
both sexes, sire ig eOe | ~ bow 
DUROG PIGS i creek eo 


Price $10.00 to 4, % 


wiliara 'w Wairath, ‘Port Plains &. Y. 





HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES ‘gee ne 
00. J. B. THOMPSON, Columbia Station, Obie 





YORKSHIRE SWINE 


CHESTER WHITE AND LARGE 
YORKSHIRE SWINE FOR SALE 


Young boars of both these breeds, old enough 
for service, from selected brood sows and 7 ih 
class boars, old enough for service. Also 
old enough for breeding. Spring pigs of 
breeds and either sex ready for — 
HEART'S DELIGHT FARM, ©. E. Hamilton, Mgr., CHAZY 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 


ported stock, short nose type. oe prolific. 
epee mothers. April pigs ready now, bi roa get 
fair prices. It is not what you Pe but w 
that counts J. @. CURTIS, Bex 27%, ROCHEST 


MULEFOOT SWINE 


Be OHIO HERD of a s-Soere. Hocs 
Stock of all ages for sale, sired by ®ve 4 
boars and out of 





oth 
oa 
















rize-winnin 
ared and prolific . 
I have the lar 
tae of tale vigorous and 
J. H. DUNLAP. 









y breed. 
Box B, Williamsport, Ohio, 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


Single Comb White L 
MOYER’ Sit ais ar bo 
GRANT nore wee PORT PLAIN, N. ¥. 








Young and old stock of American 

De eetnigecs, Single Comb Brown and 

hite Leghorns, Rhode Island Reda, 

Whiteand Columbian Wyendoue, Best strains and A No | stock 


Lebanor Springs, N. Y, 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


STALLIONS AND MARES 


I have just arrived from Belgium, France 
and Germany where I purchased an extra 
fine lot of stallions ead’ mares of the differ- 
ent breeds that will arrive at the Sharon 
Valley Stock Farm, Newark, Onlo, 
in the next ten days. 
Will be glad to welcome an 
the farm, will also exhibit at all the leading 
fairs in Ohio, Pennsylvaniaand West Vir- 
ginia, where I will be glad to meet friends 
and customers. 

COL. G. W. CRAWFORD 


Percheron Stallions | 


Prize winners in France and America. 
$500 “—— a coming 3-year-old worth 
e 





customers to 











$1000 w importation. Buy now 
and save mone 
ELWo > &. AKIN 


172 South St., Auburn, N. ¥. 














FOR SALE 


Registered Clydesdale Stallions 


to 4 years old. A tew Btallion Colts, 1 to 2 
come old, sired by “Dragon,” Cham ion Per- 
cheron Stallion. Also some high- -grade Mares. 
All extra choice animals. Terms and prices 
very reasonable. 


BLYTHEWOOD FARMS 
John Buckler, Supt. Pittsfield, Mass. 


| Bate Horses 


If you wish to have 
the best stallion in 
your community, 
write us the breed 
of horse you need. 
Address al! inquiries 
BELL BROS. Wooster, O. 
EE EP ee 




















When You Write to an Advertiser 


Always begin your letter with the words: 
“I saw your adv. in the old, reliable 
A. A.” You will find it will bring you 
a prompt reply and very courteous treat- 
ment. Our advertisers are glad to send 
catalogs to and answer questions for our 
readers. 
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RED HORSE HILL 


By SIDNEY McCALL 


| Author of “Truth Dexter,” “The Breath of the Gods,” Ete. 


IV—Ruth Arrives 


Y THE end of the week_the 
enchanting glimpse of 
spring vouchsafed by March 
upon her natal day was 
blotted out by mists and fine, 

dispiriting rains. The alleys and 
narrow lateral streets of Sidon were 
changed into canals of crimson mud, 
and work, just begun, upon the Alden 
garden came.to a standstill. More 
than once Maris threatened to tel- 
egraph her sister-in-law not to start 
south while the hideous weather 
lasted, but Mr Alden merely laughed, 
reminding her that Ruth was an in- 
cipient “new woman,” impregnable 
te external \conditions, 

The truth: of his statement was 
soon verified. Ruth arrived on the 
appointed day, Friday—as cheerful, 
neat and undisturbed as if the sodden 
skies were raining light. The well- 
fitting, gray cravenette cloak she 
wore, and the small gray hat with a 
white wing at the side, might indeed 
have been selected as an artistic ac- 
companiment to the gray day which 
everywhere spread wide over a red- 
brown earth. Out of the low-toned 
setting the girl’s face gleamed like a 
flower, so that to Maris’ quick imagi- 
nation it brought the image of a may- 
flower in its loosening sheath, 

Maris had not driven to the sta- 
tion, the one closed coupé being no 
more than sufficient for Dwight and 
Ruth, and what hand luggage the 
latter might have brought; but for 
ten minutes before the arrival she 
had been hovering about the porte- 
cochere, ready to give welcome, With 
a little cry of pleasure she now 
rushed to the carriage door, tugging 
at it with both hands and crying, 
“So here you really are! And how 
7. you look so pretty on a day like 
this?” 

Ruth smiled politely. A single touch 
of her firm, gloved hand had released 
the door. Maris was ready with out- 
stretched arms, but the other, swerv- 
ing ever so slightly to one side, re- 
marked, “You’ve absolutely ruined 
your gown upon the carriage wheel,” 

Maris looked down, then held the 
folds up ruefully. There was a huge 
red ar, the shape of a rainbow, 
running from hip to ankle. “My pret- 
tiest and newest tea gown! I had just 
put it on for you, Ruth!” 

She stood still, gazing at the trag- 
edy. Ruth had run lightly up the 
few marble steps to the portico, and 
now her brother, getting from the 
carriage, took Maris’ arm. “Never 
mind the dress,” he said, . ‘Let us get 
into the house where it is warm. 





Ugh! This dampness chills one’s 
marrow!” 
“Here comes Archer. You take 


Ruth in, I'll follow. I want to see 
that he gets all the bags out of the 
earriage.” After an instant of hesi- 
tation Alden obeyed. He did not 
offer to take Ruth’s arm. A decorous 
brother-and-sister kiss had been ex- 
changed at the station, which would 
suffice them both until a parting 
came. Ruth walked beside his tall 
form, casting quick, intelligent glances 
at the houseée Now it was the four 
great monoliths which she surveyed, 
now the proportions and the setting of 
the door. 

“Well, what is your dictum?” asked 
Dwight, much amused by her im- 
personal interest. 

“Pseudo-classic of an extreme kind, 
and that cut glass front door a bar- 
barity,” she said in clear, decisive 
tones as though addressing a class. 
“On the other hand the monoliths 
are almost good. I am glad they 
omitted the volutes. It is always 
more chaste for a private residence.” 

They turned in at the obnoxious en- 
trance, Maris was closé behind them, 





Synopsis of Previous Chapters—Dwight Alden, the 
youngest partner of a wealthy New York firm, is 
sent south to look after the firm’s mill interests. He 
and his beautiful wife move into the palatial home of 
Mr Geoffry Brattle, one of the former mill owners, 
who died immediately upon the completion of the 
new home. Just as the Aldens get settled in their 
new home, Dwight receives a letter from his sister 
Ruth, a young professor of soctology, saying that she 
intends coming to visit them. Ruth is much interested 
in. the child labor problem, and Dwight fears that 
she may stir up trouble at the mill. Meanwhile he 
tells his wife that he promised the minister, Dr 
Singleterry, they will go to church. At the mention 
of the minister’s name Mrs Alden instantly becomes 
very pale, and the husband tries to learn what there 
is about this name that so upsets her. The next 
morning Dr Singleterry, who comes from Mrs Alden’s 
home town and knew her when she was a little girl, 
calls upon her. During a painful Interview, he ex- 
tracts from Mrs Alden the knowledge that Mr Alden 
knows nothing of her former marriage. While Dr 
Singleterry and Mrs Alden are talking, some ragged, 
half starved mill children, who are having an en- 
forced holiday because the boiler in the mill has 
burst, give a diabolical dance outside Mrs Alden’s 
window. 


Copyright, 1909, by Little, Brown & Co. 


Again Ruth paused, the group of 
necessity pausing with her. “Ah, a 
marble finish to the hallway,” said 
the visitor. “Granite or onyx would 
have been far better. For interior 
decoration that milky tone of marble 
simply cannot be digester, Dwight.” 

Dwight happened to catch his wife’s 
eyes just then, and at their look of 
utter bewilderment, laughed aloud 
“Neither, I should infer, are your 
present remarks being digested.” 

Maris’ cheeks burned. She felt hot 
and shamed that she could not under- 
stand. Alden was crossing the hal 
when his sister’s voice checked him. 
“Dwight, a moment. If Maris has no 
objection, I will go at once to>my 
room.” ° 

“Of course,” cried Maris, instantly. 
“Don’t you see, Dwight, that she has 
on rubbers and raincoat? I'll show 
you the way, Ruth. Follow me.” 

The light was coming back to her 
eyes. Here, at least, they were on 
common ground, and she was the one 
to lead. As she ran up the marble 
stairs she kept looking backward, 
with little smiles and nods of wel- 
come. She was thinking of the flow- 
ers, of the dainty Bits of lace, ribbon 
and other ornament with which she 
had decked Ruth’s chamber. Nearly 
at the top she leaned over to call down 
to her husband, “Don’t you come up, 
Dwight. I want to show it to Ruth 
all by myself.” 

At the door she paused for Ruth 
to join her. Then, quite dramatically, 
she flung the white panel wide. 

Ruth walked in casually. Her face 
did not change, and she made no re- 
mark, though, as it seemed to Maris, 
her quick, intelligent eyes saw every- 
thing at once. Now she was looking, 
more minutely, over the tops of tables, 
at the bedecked dresser, and along the 
mantelshelf. Maris clasped her 
hands in excitement. Surely the girl 
must like the dainty em!roideries of 
her bureau scarf over the pale blue 
silk—the pretty pincushions, the pil- 
lows in the windowseat, the great 
square cover on the bed! Im the very 
center of the room, on a small glass 
table, stood a blue jardiniere of grow- 
ing hyacinths. Maris had taken the 
greatest pains to secure these hya- 
cinths, knowing them to be the flow- 
ers that northern people frequently 
send each other, 

Ruth’s eyes had been everywhere. 
Now they came back to their hostess, 
still unsatisfied. “Have no letters 
been forwarded?” she asked. 

“Letters?” echoed the other. “Have 
you been looking about the room for 
letters?” 

“Assuredly.” 

For an instant Maris turned her 
face away. “I think I heard Dwight 
say that. something had come for 
you. But, Ruth—don’t you like your 
room at all?” 

“Of course, dear,’’ said Ruth kindly. 
As if recollecting a forgotten duty, she 
came up now, to brush Maris’ cheek 
with cool, elastic lips. “It is quite 
charming in every way, though en- 
tirely too ornate for a practical per- 
son like myself.”” Here she touched 
a spike of hyacinth which seemed to 
spring back indignantly from ,. her 
hand. “And, really, I must ask you 
to have these flowers removed. They 
are extremely unhygienic in a sleep- 
ing apartment.” 

“I will go now and send a servant 
up at once,” said Maris, turning away 
hurriedly that she might not betray 
the quiver on her lips. ““Do you want 
your letters sent up at the same 
time?” 

“If you will be so good,” . answered 
Ruth, smiling brightly. “After a cold 
bath, a change, and a glimpse at my 
letters I'll be quite fit again.” 

Maris went swiftly from the room; 
once outside, she walked more slowly, 
her head bent over, In starting down 
the stairway she caught a _ fresh 
glimpse of the red scar on her gown, 
and saw that the mud was beginning 
to dry in patterns like the square 
mesh of a sieve. She went into her 
chamber for a clothes brush, then 
passed out through her dressing room 
to a small, private upper “gallery” 
belonging to the suite, that the red 
dust could be -brushed away more 
easily. The outer flakes came off, but 
she soon saw that the deeper stain 
could not be removed by any simple 
method, perhaps not at all. It was a 
charming housegown of dull gray 
tissue over gray silk, the only colors 
being a little hand embroidery of cop- 
per, black and cream at throat and 
sleeves and around the hem. She was 
still vexed and perturbed that she 
should have wrought such damage by 
her carelessness, and, incidentally, 
have fallen a notch lower in her 
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“After All Its Rather Jolly to Have 


sister-in-law’s calm eyes. Though 
really Ruth’s senior by several years, 
Maris had the feeling, in her presence, 
of youthful crudity as well as igno- 
rance. She sighed now, let the gray 
folds fall, and went into her dressing 
room to replace the brush. 

She did not, ring for a servant, but 
deciding to go in person, went down 
her private flight of stairs that led 
dirertiy to the .lower back gallery of 
the main floor, and thence to the 
hitchen and che servants’ quarters. 
Before she was half way down, the 
sound of excited voices behind the 
closed kitchen door told her that un- 
usual altercation was in progress, On 
the one side was the cook, Aunt 
Mandy, a professed “’fo .de wah 
nigger,” intolerant of modern upstart 
ways among her kind—on the other 
were Archer, a society leader of dusky 
Sidon, and the young mulatto girl, 
Poline, whose term at the famous 
school of Booker Washington gave her 
the right, she claimed, to expound in- 
flammatory doctrines, 

Maris could not hear the words as 
vet; all was a blurred confusion of 
rich, throaty voice. Suddenly there 
was a gasp, a silence, the sound of 
hurrying feet, an a frightened squeal 
from Poliné. Then the deep tones of 
Aunt Mandy boomed forth. “Git 
outer my  kxitchen! Git outer my 
kitchen I say or stop talkin’ dat cir- 
cumgiverous fool-talk. Moses! But 


it’s ernuff to giv’ a lamper-eel de 
toof-ache.” 
Poline giggled hysterically. “Ef 


Aunt Mandy don’t beat all!” she tit- 
tered, 

Maris could see Archer’s back 
against a nearer window, and beyond 
the fat old cook, beside the stove, 
brandishing a huge ladle that had 
just been taken from the “gumbo.” 

“Dey ain’t no need for  vi-lence, 
Mi’s Blake—Aunt Mandy, I mean,” 
protested Archer, correcting himself 
hastily as the ladle made a belligerent 
swoop in his direction. “But you 
mustn’t blind you’se’f t ode facts uv 
de truth, dat our down-trod race 
mustn’t blind you’se’f to de facts uv 
ganizations—pertective unions—in 
dom is our trus’!” 

“Huh!” grunted Aunt Mandy, lean- 
ing to stir her soup. “De ole-fashioned 
buryin’ sassieties is all right. We all 
knows we is got to die, and we all 
hepes to git buried; but dese here new 
fangled pertective ones—dey ain’t 
wuth er pinch er snuff to er grass- 
hopper. I jined one when all de 
rucus an’ hullabaloo was goin’ on; 
and de walkin’ delicate got mo’ 
money outer me in a week dan de 
assimilated daughters uv de shining 
doves has collected in a year. An’ de 
doves is pledged befo’ de law to bury 
me. De las’ one on ’em will hab con- 
vulsions on my grave ef I asks ’em, 
an’ de loudes’ mouthed preacher in 
de county is already hired to preach 
de sermon.” 

“But, my deah Mi’s Blake—’’ven- 
tured Poline. 

“Ain’t I done tole you to stop dat 
fool ‘Mi’s Blakin’ me?” cried Aunt 
Mandy. “My old marster in Vir- 
ginny was named Blake; but dat 
don’t make me no Mi’s Blake.” 

Here Maris, after having composed 


“dumb. 


Ruth Here, Now Isn’t It,” He Said 


aoe face as best she could, opened the 
oor. 

“Goodness! How you 
Mi’s Alden,” cried Poline, 
usual affected shriek. 

“T want you to go up to Miss Ruth’s 
room at once,” said Maris, “and bring 
down that pot of hyacinths.” 

“Yes’m—and what am I to do with 
them?” asked the girl who always 
spoke grammatically when she had 
time to arrange her sentences, 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Maris 
wearily. “Perhaps you would like to 
have them in your room. They are 
very pretty.” 

“Thank you,” said Poline, very cor- 
rectly. “But they are not healthy in 
a bedroom,” 

For a moment the mistress was 
It was a relief when Aunt 
Mandy. taking in the situation, said 
eagerly, “You mean dem _ sweet- 
smellin', chunky flowers in ér blue 
soup-tureen, Mi’s Maris?” 

“Yes, would you like them?” 

“TI sho’ would,” said the cook fer- 
vently. -“I only heard dis mornin’ dot 
one uv de Doves was took down sud- 
den wid sech a misery dat she may 
not las’ till night. Dem flowers would 
sho’ make dey mark at her funerai!” 

“Accept them with my compliments, 
Aunt Mandy,” said Maris. 

Poline was leaving the room. In 
passing Archer,. Maris. noticed that 
she shot-toward him a triumphant 
giance. Poline evidently felt that in 
some dim, unexplained way, she had 
gotten a rise out of her southern mis- 
tress. When she was completely out 
of sight, Maris turned to the boy. 

“Come with me, Archer. Mr Alden 
has some letters for his sister. I 
want you to take them up to her,” 

They found Mr Alden in the draw- 
ing room, He was in his favorite 
chair, and had just begun to cut the 
pages of a2 new magazine. This he 
put down, to feel about in his pock- 
ets for letters. There was one for 
Ruth with the. postmark Wellesley. 

“Go into my study across the hall,” 
he said to Archer. “There is a larger 
envelope and some papers on my desk 
for Miss Alden.” 

When Archer had gone his master 
lifted a vivacious face. “After all, it’s 
rather jolly to have Ruth here—now 
isn’t it?” he said. 

“Indeed it is,” answered Maris, try- 
ing her best to smile. She caught 
her under lip cruelly between small, 
white teeth, and bent over toward the 
fire, pretending that one of the and- 
irons needed straightening. Quick as 
she was, her husband had seen her 
face and knew that someting was 
wrong. 

“My darling girl—what is it?” he 
cried, in consternation. 

“Oh, nothing—nothing—don’t no- 
tice me,”’ she whispered, now at the 
limit of self-control. 

“Nonsense, I must notice it. Some- 
thing has hurt you.” He would have 
risen, but she, in a passion of tears, 
threw herself upon his breast, press- 
ing her convulsed face against him 
until it was physical pain to both, yet 
striving, as he could see, at every 
instant, to overcome her agitation. In 
vain he soothed, comforted and ques- 
tioned. Out of her disjointed phrases 


scairt me, 
with her 
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he could catch only the words, “Love 
meé—loye_me—love me!” A little la- 
ter, When the first paroxysm was 
spent, she rose, dragging him upward 
with ‘her. “Let’s go upstairs—to our 
room. And please, don’t ever—ever— 
tel Ruth that I cried like this.” 


A Contrast 
Maris, during the afternoon of that 


day, remained in her room. After 
am hour with her, Dwight went into 
the ‘“city,”" where he had promised 


to attend an important business meet- 
ing; and Ruth, more than contented 
to have the tong afternoon to herself, 
did not appear in the drawing room 
until after the lights were on. She 
had changed her traveling attire for 
a paler gray skirt, plain, but of per- 
fect fit and “hang,” and a dainty lin- 
gerie waist, the thinness of which 
made Maris shiver. Her ruined tea 
gown had given place to a Quaker- 
like Suit of brown. 

Dwight, glancing toward her with 
some apprehension (he had left her 
asleep after the long spell of crying) 
thought he had never seen her ap- 
pear more charming or more self- 
possessed. He noticed, too, that Ruth 
sent her sister-in-law. more than one 
approving glance. 

These two, in their infrequent 
meetings in the north, had been little 
more than strangers. 
her brother’s somewhat sudden mar- 
riage, Ruth had been abroad with a 
party of friends, and did not return 
to America for a year. Afterward, 
her duties at school, and the summer 
visits made among her friends and 
collpagues, gave plausible excuse for 
equally brief visits to her brother's 
home, 

Dwight was more fond and proud 
of his brilliant young sister than he 
realized. As for Maris she had be- 
come to him, a passion—a joy—an 
ever-deepening wonder. That these 
two beings, each dear to him, 
should be dear, eacn to the other, 
became now, quite suddenly, one of 
the most important objects in life. 
Chiefly for this the unusual gentle- 
ness and dignity of his wife delighted 
him, for he knew there was no better 
way to win the regard of Ruth. 

Through that day, and the next 
and next, Maris did not: change. Sel 
dom had she remained one woman for 
so long a time. Hour after hour she 
would sit near the two, listening to 
discussions, sometimes profound, upon 
those questions of sociology, of capi- 
tal and labor and reform, with which 
America is now vital. She saw 
DPwight’s eyes brighten at certain 
reminiscences in which shé, his wife, 
could bear no. part: but if she felt 
chagrin, .betrayed none. She seemed 
quite humble, grateful for the scraps 
of wisdom which fell from tables so 
much more abundant than her own. 

On Sunday morning the three went 
to service at “St John’s.” The old 
minister noted them at once, and 
Maris could s that he studied the 
face of her husband, On the drive 
home Dwight asked his sister how she 
liked the sermon. Her reply, prompt 
and decisive, was this, “Even more 
anemic than the usual run of ser- 
mons—and I had actually expected 
something real to issue from that fine, 
straight old mouth.” 

“He is an ornament in the pulpit, 
that’s sure,” said Dwight. “Perhaps 
it was the chief reason he was called 
here. I fancy they don’t want any 
militant Christianity so near the mills. 
By the way, he is a friend of Maris. 
He ealled here earlier in the week. 
How did you like him, dear? Is he 
any more impressive on the 
plane?” " 

Maris answered rather slowly: “He 
is old, and he is tired of being hurt. 
That’s why he seems so-coloriess.” 

“Fancy! How interesting,” said 
Ruth. The stilted raseé was meant 
sincerely. She turned: her quick, in- 
telligent eyes to Maris. “Do you 
know, I felt something of the-kind by 
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instinct. While he was drawling out 
those doctrinal platitudes, I said to 
myself: ‘That is not the real man 


speaking. Either he is self-exhausted, 
or, for some reason, cannot speak 
freely. Do you suppose it can be the 
latter?’ ” - 

“Tt cannot tell you that,” said Maris, 
in a colorless voice. Ruth’s. eyes went, 


questioning, to her brother, but he, 
likewise, could give no reply. 

“It is quite generally believed, in 
the north,” the girl went on, “that 
in these prosperous mill towns, the 


clergy do not dare to attack existing 
evils, In fact, they are fsrbidden to 
. their rich vestry and pew-holders.” 

“fT don’t know a thing abdut it,” 
said Maris, still more inanely. Yet it 
was evident that neither she nor Mr 
Alden was quite at ease. Ruth’s dainty 
nose went up In the air. “If such a 
thing is true—think what a-cad the 
complacent minister must be!” 

All were relieved to find themselves, 
at this moment, under the porte- 
cochere. At luncheon Dwight took 
the lead in conversation, 
Ward went off to his study for a 
smoke. The two young women were 
left to entertain themselves as they 
could, in the big drawing room. Their 
methods of accomplishing this were 


At the time of 


social - 


and after-. 


characteristic. Ruth went to the 


VARIED 


pretty writing desk in a sheltered 
corner, and began the wriging of 
countiess letters; Maris, in a deep 
chair by the fire; lay back, quite idly, 
staring at the coals and dreaming. 

The heavy gray pall of clouds still 
wrapped a discouraged world, but, 
toward sunset, a peculiar light, creep- 
ing in through the translucent cur- 
tains, drew Maris to her feet. By 
this. time. Dwight had rejoined them, 
and was sitting near Hts wife. 

Maris hurried ‘ a window facing 
the west, threw aside the curtains 
with an impatient hand, and . ashed 
up. the window sash. “It’s really 
clearing off. Oh; come! See how the 
sun is fighting these.last clouds!” 

The others joine. her, and, Ruth, 
after a little gasp of delight, ran out 
through the front door, and down to 
the lowest marble step. Both wind 
and rain were gone. To west and 
south and east could be seen, in a sin- 
gle sweep of the eye, the splendid 
panorama of the sunset. Far to the 
west, where a succession of low hills 
led into purpling distance, the great 
sun, subduéd so long, was in a death- 
grapple with dark, elemental shapes. 
Rolling and twisting in the heavens, 
now blackness and now fiery, molten 
light was uppermost. Directly over 
the battle, a flying scud of clouds, like 
a fleeing army, hurried to right and 
left; and where they had been, the 
sky field showed like a floor of gen- 
tian blue. Off to the east, the hump 
of Red Horse Hill gleamed, a single 
garnet under the long rays Of the sun, 
while back of it, beyond the bristling 
mane of trees, the sky had changed 
into a luminous chrysophrase. 

“And yet we are told that the im- 
pressionists exaggerate,’”’ said Ruth to 
her brother, who now = stood near. 
“Dwight, suppose you wanted to paint 
that green slab of sky—what colors 
would you choose?” 

“Absinthe, and verdigris, and pow- 
dered opals,” replied Dwight instant- 
ly, “But then, you know, I wouldn’t 
ever be such a goose as to try.’” 

“Ah, the sun has won,” Maris was 
saying, half to herself. “See the last 
cloud go creeping down the hill. Now 
we shall have the beautiful days 
again.” f 
{To Be Continued.] 


The Newest Thing for Youth 


Boys and girls’ Progres: Clubs are 
being erganized all over the country 
by wide-awake young folks who feel 
that they can do anything that the 
grown-ups can. There are men’s 
clubs and wonien’s clubs with most 
worthy objects. The boys and girls 
are getting together for work just as 
much worth while as their elders. 

Progress Clubs are well named, 
Their members aim to do any num- 
ber of interesting and useful things 
that can be best done—and with 
m st fun—in company. 

Progress Club embers are learn- 
ing to cook and to sew. They are 
learning to draw and appreciate 
beauty in the world around them. 
They are measuring the milk from 
their father’s dairy to see which is 
the most profitable cow to keep. They 
are also holding corn shows of their 
own. In everything they are devel- 
oping something useful both for pres- 
ent needs and the future, Do you 
children wish to form such a club? 
If so,*address a postal to that ‘cute 
little paper, School Agriculture, 
Springfield, Mass, and write: Please 
send me sample copy of School Ag- 
= and how to form a Progress 

ub.” 


Text Books for Rural Schools 


F. W. MILLER, COMMISSIONER SCHOOLS, 0 














I hope to see a change made in 
many of our rural text books by hav- 
in ; agriculture correlated in a natural 
way with the other studies. Most of 
this subject matter can be taught in 
connection with the other subjects. 
Fer instance, in arithmetic, why not 
ha some problems that pertain to 
farm business and farm life. What a 
host of questions ‘on soils and drain- 
age find a natural place in the study 
of geography. When in physiology 
we study the food, shelter and im- 
portance of good water and danger- 
ous diseases, etc, how readily these 
ideas could be transferred to our do- 
mestic animals. How much of agri- 
culture could be taught without boys 
and girls realizing that they are study- 
ing that subject. I am advocating 
this wherever I have-the opportunity. 

Our rural schools have been the 
slav' 3 of city schools. Too long have 
we been teaching country bovs and 
girls city life, and things which per- 
tain to city life; hence they become 
dissatisfied and drift to the city, where 
they are swallowed up In the great 
mass of humanity. We must teach 
our children conntry life, the beau- 
ties of country life and the freedom of 
the country. But how can we accom- 
plish this if our schools continuously 
disseminate the ideas and teaching of 
the city. We want the spirit of the 
farm to pervade our country school 
system, We want our boys and girls 
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INTERESTS 


to become good and useful citizens, 
lovers of life and appreciative of the 
beauties of their surroundings. WNa- 
ture is good, things natural are good, 
but things made by man are often 
vicious. Why then should we not do 
our utmost to get our boys and giris 
to remain on the farm where nature 
intended every boy and girl to be... 


Bits of Fun 


“Ma'am, here's a man 
with a parcel for you.” 

“What is it, Bridget?" 

‘It’s a. fish, ma’am, and it’s marked 
co D.” 

“Then. make the man take it 
straight back to the dealer. I ordered 
trout.”’—[ Exchange. 

Correct English 

“How is your mother this 
ing?” asked Mrs Gray of the 
boy who came with the milk. 

“She’s better,” he answered. 

“Can she sit up?” went on 
Gray. <~ 

“No,” answered the literal yvoung- 
ster. “She sits down, but she stands 
up.”—[Woman’s Home Companion. 

Where It Belonged ’ 

While traveling through Ohio a few 
years ago Prof T. C. Mendenhall of 
the Worcester institute conscnted to 








at the door 


morne 
small 


Mrs 


[23] 435 
address a few remarks to the pupild 
in the district school that he had at- 
tended when a boy. 

“Did any of you,” he asked, “ever 
see an elephant skin?” 

A boy-held up his hand and wriggled 
excitedly. 


“Well,”’ said the professor. 
“I have,” said the boy. 
Where did you see it?” 


an elephant.”—[Woman’s 
Home Companion. 
Attainment 
“Were any of your boyish ambitions 


ever realized’” asked the sentimen- 
talist. 

“Yes,"’ replied the practical perso. 
“When my mother used to cut my 
hair I often wished I might be bald- 
headed.’’—[Washingeton Star. 

A Cheerfal Hint 

Elderly Lady (who has. been re- 
tailing at some length her domestic 
troubles)—And now; Mr Jones, I’ve 
worried you about my domestic af 
fairs, let’s turn to a more cheerful 
topic—when are you really going 
away ?—[The Tatler, 

Force of Habit 

“Why did you break your engage- 
ment with that schoolteacher?” 

“If I failed to show up at her house 
every evening, she expected me ty 
bring a written exwquse signed by m 
mother."’—[New York Evening Mali. 
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Nature would cover them with 
Shells, like nuts, protecting from 


moisture, mildew, dirt and 


insects. 


Just so are Uneeda Biscuit protected by the 


moisture-proof, dust-proof package. 


t keeps’ 


them oven-fresh and crisp, retaining all their 
flavor and goodness till used. 


Think it over and you will always 


buy the protected kind 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 
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this i subject in simple language. 
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Radeiaional Offer t 





Send us $1.00 and we will send American Agriculturist 
from now till the- first of January, 1913, and in addition 
fully postpaid and without cost a copy of 


THE HOME PHYSICIAN 


our new 256-page book, edited by Rolfe Cobleigh, and as some of the 
best talent in the country has been called in to collaborate with its editor, 
it is authoritative in every way. 

As a complete, straightforward, common 


practical 
prepared on this broad subject whi 


use in the home, it has no equal. No other book has ever been 
so completely and concisely treats 
Everyone needs a doctor book in their home. The 


illustration shows the very attractive manner in which this book is gotten up. 
subscribers and we will send you American 
Cocader 


your statement that you will make an energetic canvas of your 


. 315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Danny Mouse Learns to Laugh 


THORNTON W. BURGESS, AUTHOR OF “OLD 


MOTHER WEST WIND” 
ANNY MEADOW MOUSE sat on 

D his doorstep and sulked. The 

- Merry Little Breezes of Old 
Mother West Wind ran past, one after 
another, and pointing their fingers at 
him cried: 

“Fie Danny Meadow Mouse! 

- Better go irside the house! 
Babies cry—oh my! oh my! 
You’re a baby—go and cry!” 

Fretty soon along the Lone Little 
Path came Peter Rabbit. Peter Rab- 
bit looked at Danny Meadow Mouse. 
Then he pointed a finger at him and 
said: 

“Cry Danny, ery! 

Mammy ‘ll whip you by and by! 

Then we'll all come ‘round to see 

How big a baby you can be. 

Cry Danny, cry!” 

Danny Meadow Mouse began 
snivel. He cried softly to himseif as 
Peter Rabbit hopped off down the 
Lone Little Path. Pretty soon along 
came Reddy Fox. He saw Danny 
Meadow Mouse sitting on his doorstep 
erying all by himself. Reddy Fox crept 
up behind & tall bunch of grass. Then 
suddenly he jumped out right in front 
of Danny Meadow Mouse. 

“Boo!” cried Reddy Fox. 

It frightened Danny Meadow Mouse. 
He jumped almost out of his skin and 
ran into the house crying at the top 
of his voice. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Reddy ‘Fox. 

“Danny, Danny, crying Dan 

Boo-hoo-hooed and off he ran!” 

Then Reddy Fox chased his tail all 
the way down the Lone Little Path 
onto the Green Meadows. 

By and by Danny Meadow Mouse 
came out again and sat on his door- 
step. He had stopped crying, but he 
looked very unhappy, cross and sulky. 
Hopping and skipping down the Lone 
Little Path came Striped Chipmunk. 


to 


“Come play with me,” cal'ed Danny 
Meadow Mouse. 
Striped Chipmunk kept right on 


hopping and skipping down the Lone 
Little Path. 

“Don’t want to,” said Striped Chip- 
munk, sticking his tongue in his 
cheek. 

“Cry baby Danny 

Never ‘ll be a manny! 

Run to mamma, Danny dear, 

And she will wipe away your tear!” 

Striped Chipmunk hepped and 
skipped out of sight, and Danny Mead- 
ow Mouse.began to cry again because 
Striped Chipmunk would not play 
with him. 

It was true, dreadfully true! Danny 
Meadow Mouse was a cry baby and no 
ene wanted to play with him. If he 
stubbed his toe he cried. If Striped 
Chipmunk beat him in a race he cried. 
If the Merry Little Breezes pulled his 
whiskers just in fun he cried. It had 
come to such a pass that all the little 
meadow people delighted to tease him 
just to make him cry. Nowhere on all 
the Green Meadows was there such a 
cry baby as Danny Meadow Mouse. 

So Danny sat on his doorstep and 

cried because no one would play with 
him and he was lonely. The more he 
thought how lonely he was the more 
he cried. 
* Presenty along came old Mr Toad. 
Now, Mr Toad looks very grumpy and 
out of sorts, but that is because you 
do not know old Mr Toad. When he 
reached the house of Danny Meadow 
Mouse he stopped right in front of 
Danny. He put his right hand be- 
hind his right ear and listened. Then 
he put his left hand behind his left ear 
and listened some more. Finally he 
put both hands on his hips and began 
to laugh. 

Now Mr Toad’s mouth is very big 
indeed, and when he opens it to laugh 
he opens it very wide indeed, 

“Ha, ha, ha! Ha, ha, ha!” laughed 
Mr Toad, 

Danny Meadow Mouse cried harder 
than ever, and the harder he cried the 
harder old Mr Toad laughed. By and 
by Danny Meadow Mouse stopped cry- 
ing long enough to say to Mr Toad: 

“What are you laughing for, Mr 
Toad?” 

Mr Toad stopped 
enough to reply: 

“I'm laughing, Danny Meadow 
Mouse, because you are crying at 
me. What are you crying for?” 

“I’m crying,’’ said Danny Meadow 
« Mouse, “because you are laughing at 
me.” Then Danny began to cry again 
and Mr Toad began to laugh again. 

“What's all this about?’ demanded 
someone right behind them. 

It was Jimmy Skunk. 

“It’s a new kind of game,” said old 
Mr Toad. “Danny Meadow Mouse is 
trying to see if he can cry longer 


laughing long 


than I can laugh.” 
Then old Mr Toad once more opened 





his big mouth and began to laugh 
harder than ever. Jimmy Skunk 
looked at him for just a minute, and 
hé 
began to laugh, too. 

Now, a good honest jaugh is like 
whooping cough—it is catching. The 
first thing Danny Meadow Mouse knew 
his tears would not come. It’s a fact, 
Danny Meadow Mouse had run short 
of tears. The next thing he knew he 
wasn’t crying at all—he was laughing. 


Yes, sir, he actually was laughing. He 
tried to cry, but it was of no use at 
all, he just had to.laugh. 

The more he laughed the harder 
old Mr Toad laughed. And the harder 
Mr. Toad~ laughed, the funnier he 
looked, Pretty soon all three of them, 
Danny Meadow Mouse, old Mr Toa: 


and Jimmy Skunk vere holding their 

sides and rolling over and cver in the 

grass, they were laughing so hard. 
By and by Mr Toad stopped laugh- 


ing. 

“Dear me, dear me, this will never 
do,” said Mr Toad, “I must get busy 
in my garden 


The little slugs, they creep and crawl 
And eat and eat from spring to fall. 


They never stop to laugh nor cry 
And really couldn’t if they’d try!” 
So if you'll excuse me I’!l hurry along 
to get them out of my garden.’ 

Mr Toad started down the Lone 


looked so funny that Jimmy Skunk 
+ 


. 
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it was a very nice world, a very nice 


world indeed to live in. Somehow he 
felt as if he never wanted to cry 
again, 


Pretty soon. along came the Merry 
little Breezes again, chasing butterflies. 
When they saw Danny Meadow Mouse 
sitting on his doorstep, they pointed 
their fingers at him just as before, 
and shouted: 

“Fie, Danny Meadow Mouse 

Better go inside the house! 
Babies cry—oh my! oh my! 
You’re a baby—go and cry!” 

For just a little minute Danriy Mead- 
ow Mouse wanted to cry. Then he 
remembered old Mr Toad and instead 
began to laugh. 

The Merry Little Breezes didn't 
know just what to make of it. They 
stopped chasing butterflies and crowd- 
ed around Danny Meadow Mouse. 
They began to tease him. They ptlled 
his whiskers and rumpled his hair. 
The more they teased the more Danny 
Meadow Mouse laughec. 

When they found that Danny Mead- 
ow Mouse really wasn’t going to cry 
they stopped teasing and invited him 
to come play with them in the long 
meadow grass. Such a go ? frolic as 
they did have! - When it was over 
Danny Meadow Mouse once more sat 
down on his doorstep to rest. 

Hopping and skipping back up the 
Lone Little Path came Striped Chip- 
munk. When he saw Danny Meadow 
Mouse he stuck his tongue in his cheek 
and cried: 

“Cry baby Danny 

Never ‘ll be a manny! 

Rua to mamma, Danny dear. 

And she will wipe away your tear!” 


of crying Danny Meadow 
Striped Chip- 


Instead* 
Mouse began to laugh. 


munk stopped and took his tongue out 
of his cheek. 


Then he pire to laugh, 
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FAND USES HANDS FOR FORK= 


THEN EVERYBODY SAYS : 
“On, DEAR! 


AT TABLE , 
IS ABLE « 
Way THAT 


LIKE A-CAT?” 











Little Path. After a few hops he 
paused and turned around, 

“Danny Meadow Mouse,” said old 
Mr Toad, “an honest laugh is like sun- 
shine; it brightens the whole world. 
Don’t forget it.” 

Jimmy Skunk remembered that he 
had started out to find some beetles, 


so still chuckling, he started for the 
Crooked Little Path up the hill. Danny 
Meadow Mouse, once more alone, sat 
down on his doorstep. His sides were 
sore he had laughed so hard, and 
somehow the whole world had 
changed. The grass seemed greener 
that he had even seen it before. The 
sunshine -was brighter and the songs 
of the birds were sweeter. Aitogether 





with 
sud- 


“Do you want me to play 
asked Striped Chipmunk, 


too, 
you?” 
denly. 

Of course Danny did and soon they 
were having the merriest kind of a 
game of hide-and-seek- Right in the 
midst of it Danny Meadow Mouse 
caught his left foot in a .root and 
twisted his ankle. My, ‘how it did 
hurt! In spite of himself tears did 
come into his eyes. But he winked 
them back and bravely began to 
laugh. 

Striped Chipmunk helped him back 
to his doorstep and cut funny capers, 
while Mother Meadow Mouse. bound 
up the hurt foot. and all the time 
Danny Meadow Mouse laughed, until 





dren’s page. 
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pretty soon he forgot that his foot 
ached at all. 

When Peter Rabbit came, jumping 
along up the Lone Little Path he be- 


~ gan to shout as soon as he saw Danny 


Meadow Mouse: 

“Cry, Danny, cry! 

Mammy ‘ll whip you by and by! 
Then we'll all come round to see 
How big a baby you can be. 


Cry, Danny, cry!’ 
But Danny didn’t cry. My, no! He 
laughed instead. Peter Rabbit was 


so surprised that he stopped to see 
what had come over Danny Meadow 
Mouse. When he saw the bandaged 
foot and heard how Danny had twisted 
his ankle Peter Rabbit sat right down 
on the doorstep beside Danny Meadow 
Mouse and told him how sorry he 
was, for happy-go-lucky Peter Rabbit 
is very tender hearted. Then he told 
Danny all about the wonderful things 
he had seen in his travels and of all 
the scrapes he had gotten into. 

When Peter Rabbit finally started 
off home Danny Meadow Mouse still 
sat on his doorstep. But no longer 
was he lonely. He watched Old Mocth- 
er West Wind trying to gather her 
Merry Little Breézes into her big bag 
to take them to their home behind 
the Purp'’e Hills, and he laughed 
right out when he saw her catch the 
last mischievous Little Breeze and 
tumble him heels overhead in with the 
‘others. ‘ 

“Old Mr Toad was right, just exactly 
right,” thought Danny Meadow Mouse, 
as he rocked too and fro on his dcor- 
step. “It is much better, oh ery much 
better fo laugh than to cry. 

And since that day ‘when Danny 
Meadow Mouse learned to laugh no 
ene has had a chance to point a finger 
at him and call him a cry baby. In- 
stead everyone has learned to love 


merry little Danny Meadow Mouse, 
and now they call him “Laughing 
Dan.” 





Young Folks Letter Box 


Dear Editor: I live in the city, but 
we take -your paper. I have three 
kittens, Nimrod, Gramalkin and Adol- 
phus, I am 12 years old, and in the 
first year of high school. I spent 
two years in Germany with my aunt, 
studying music. I love music, and 
could listen to good players for 
hours. My favorite books are the 
the Girls of Fairmont ser-es, and The 
Five Little Peppers. I like these 
books * ecause they are so real. I am 
especially fond of Shakespeare’s 
piays; the ones I like best are Ro- 
meo and Juliet, Julius Cesar, and 
Henry I[V.—[Clairbourne Foster. 

Twin Calves 
glad t have ae chil- 
I am nine years old. 
I live on a 150-acre farm. We have 
a pair of twin calves... I have a little 
pup. Its name is Susie. She is 
learning to drive the cows. I have 





I am 


four cats.. Their names are Spotty, 
Nig, Tiger and Tabby I have one 
Sister and two brotftrs.—{Gertrude 
B. Gine. 


From a High School Girl 


Dear Ed'tor: I think the sugges- 
tion of a question box is fine, and that 
we will be able to have a nicé, soci- 
able time together in our corner. I 
am 14 years old and a country girl, 
living about three miles from town. 
A friend and myself drive every 
morning to town to school. I am 
in my jun’or year. What are some of 
the boys and girls going to do after 
they .leave_high school? I think we 
would all enjoy reading each other’s 
plans for the future. Speaking of 
our favorite books, I think I enjoyed 
The “Crisis, by Winston Churchill, as 
well as any book I ever read. The 
love story and plot are so interwoven 
with historical facts that it made it 
seem real, and to enjoy a story I like 
to feel that it might have happened. 
I am sure we would all like to hear 
from “Charlotte” -again.—f{ Madge. 

Likes Bear Stories 

I am a boy eight years old, I go 
to school and am in the third grade. 
I live on a farm of 80 acres, about a 
quarter of a mile from town, I like 
the country. I like to read the stories 
about “Cubby Bear,” and would like 
to have a children’s page.—({Harland 
Martin, 





Halloween Puzzles 


E. F. PETERS 





In each sentence the name of some- 
thing in use at Halloween, or pertain- 
ing to the season, is conces'ed: ,The 
first one is ghost. Can youfind the 
others? 


1. A strong fest was needed, 

2. The new trap pleased George, 

3. He is carrying a message. 

4. Eric and Leslie are good scholars. 

5. They leave Savannah at dusk. 

6. By good wit, Chester won the 
prize. 


Make the ell part yellow. 
8. Come fast, or I escape by the’ 
Window. 
9. The pump kindly furnished 
plenty of water. 
10. Do met cave. Eric or Norman 
any cake, 
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Halloween 


ELSA VON WALLMENICH 





When the autumn winds are sighing, 
And the trees and flow’rs dying, 
Clethe the earth in mournful gray; 
When the chestnuts all are turning, 
From the fading sun’s last burning, 
And the squirrels hoard each day; 


Then itis that sprites are hiding, 
Future fates for young deciding 
For a great romantic eve. 
Most uncanny pranks are plotted, 
Work to each imp is allotted, 
So we all love to believe. 


When the longed-for night is reigning, 
Hearts are beating, ears are straining 
For a supernatural sign; 
Maiden fills. the bowls with water; 
(Just to find out who’s to court her), 
Glides_ through 
twine; 


rooms unrav’'ling 


Holds the candle *fore the mirror; 
Breathlessly she looks, for fear her 
ture husband won't seen. 

So it was, and always will be 
Superstition, charm and myst’ry 
With the thought of halloween. 





Live Congress of Farm Women 





The international congress of farm 
women, held last week at Colorado 
Springs, Col, in conjunction with the 
dry farming meeting was an inspira- 
tion to women, It was well attendéd 
and many valuable addresses were pre- 
sented. The dominant idea was to 
arouse interest in better and more 
beautiful homes, attempting to place 
before our women higher ideals of 
life and conduct. Practical talks on 
home decorations, the preparation of 
food, the care of children and beau- 
tifying the country dwelling and its 
surroundings were listened to with 
intense interest. The influence of this 
initial meeting will be far-reaching. 
To Mrs John T. Burns, secretary, 
much of the credit must be given. 


Recreation Necessary 


One of the most necessary, yet 
most neglected and unappreciated 
phases of farm life, according to Mrs 
Paul Clagstone of Clagstones Ida, 
who spoke on Recreation in the home 
and community is recreation for the 
farmer’s family. Recreation is wrong- 


fully considered a luxury in many 
farm homes. A farm woman’s life 
should not be all drudgery, and the 


boys and girls should be given time 
for recreation. Too many boys and 
girls leave home because they see 
nothing but hard work ahead of them 
for the rest of their lives, while in 
the cities families of their own finan- 
cial standing have comforts and 
amusements. The fact is that the 
country can furnish even more pleas- 
ures than city life affords. She ad- 
vocated the expenditure of a little 
money for a pony for the children, a 
few good magazines and farm papers 
for the family, and a phonograph to 
bring them in touch with the best 
music, or to liven the long winter 
evenings. A few good outdoor games 
for the boys, flowers for the farmer's 
wife, and a revival of the old art of 
making visits were recommended as 
aids to relaxation. 


Food Values Worth While 


A scientific presentation of the vital 
subject of food values was given by 
Mrs Mary Pierce Van Zile, professor 
of domestic science at the Kansas 
agricultural college. The subject of 
food values has been complicated in 
recent years by modern methods of 
transportation, which have brought 
the markets of the world to our very 
door. The result has been a tendency 
to serve anything that is new and 
novel, without consideration of its 
body-building values. Millions of dol- 
lars have been spent for research 
in the development of a system for 
feeding domestic animals to insure 
efficiency, but until recently we have 
been content to remain in ignorance 
of what factors contribute to the de- 
velopment of an efficient body and 
mind in mankind. 

The practicability of her address as 
applied ‘to the daily menu in farm 
homes was emphasized in her con- 
cluding sentences: Economy of feod 
materials is entirely compatible with 
good living. The plain, standard food 
materials are as digestible and nutri- 
tious as any of the costlier materials, 
The trowble lies in the fact that we 
try to make our diet suit our palate 
by paying high prices for materitals 
rather than by the skillful cooking 


and serving of the inexpensive ma- 
terials. 


For Better Health 


Dr Ella 8. Webb of St Paul, Minn, 
discussed physical laws of life in re- 
lation to the family. She urged 
thorough sanitation in the farmhouse 
a@s a preventive of disease. A supply 
of pure water for bath, lavatory and 
kitchen, and the proper disposal of all 
sewage by means of the septic tank or 
other system, will save their own ex- 
pense in added years of health to the 
family. She advised the absolute ex- 
termination of the domestic fly by 
the removal or disinfection of all 
breeding places on the farm. Fresh 
air in plenty for the farmhouse she 
considers a necessity for the well- 
being of the farm family. We wilt 


ee eee 





Seat 








UNDER THE EVENING LAMP 


py en out Kage ng nee when we learn 


P pee non even for women 
who feel that their daily work is quite 

sufficient exe was urged. No 
hights of phy: well-being can be 
reached unless the moral standard 
keeps with it, said this speaker. 
Children should be given a pure 
knowledge of the laws of life by their 
parents. A partial and impure know- 
ledge is weakening morally and phys- 
ically and leads to a debased and 
ignobie view of life’s duties, which in- 
evitably produces a weaker and lower 
type of manhood and womanhood. 
No teaching in schools or lecture 
halis will have the effect of home 
training upon boys and girls. 


Note—In a later issue I'll print a 


much fuller report of this wonderful 
congress.—[Household Editor. 


A Horse for Sale 

The late Senator Elkins used to tell 
a story of Bige Brown. 

Bige, he explained, lived in Elkins. 
Meeting him one day in the main 
street, the senator said: 

“Bige, do you know of anybody 
that’s got a horse for sale?” 

Bige, chewing gum, gave the sena- 
tor a patronizing smile. 

“Well, senator,” he said “I guess 
Bill Hurst has. I seld him one yes- 
terday.”—[Ex. 








More ae, things 


are wrought by peeve 
Than th 


world dreams 
—[Tennyson. 
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One Mother 
Says 
“There’s only one trouble 
with 


Post 
oasties 


When I get a package or two, 
Father and the Boys at once 
have tremendous appetites.” 
Post Toasties 
Require No Cooking 
Serve with sugar and cream 
and the smiles go round the 
table. 


‘The Memory Lingers”’ 
Sold by Grocers 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 








Battle Creek, Mich. 
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‘Read this Big Offer 






DON’T DELAY 


Tee ene 
we have 

some time and "Shoah red 

taken advantage of now. 


ith 

noun ar iGe 
This splendid 9-inch doll 
printed in fast colors on 
h cloth to 

be stuffed... FREE 
with each order. 

Don’t Delay. Send Today. 
































































































ushow Ask for new free catalog, i) 
LEADING FASHION CO. 


Dept. D, 168 Sixth Avec... New York 
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The Farmers’ Exchang 
Your Goaeat 


TE there is anything in the line of breeding an- 

imals, seeds, nursery stock, eggs and poultry, 
machinery, implements or other commodities, 
and real estate you wish to buy, sell or exchange, 
or if you are in need of work, or require help of 
any kind, tell about it in the Farmers’ Exchange 
columns of the American Agriculturist: 


It Costs Little and Brings Quick Returns 


The Farmer’s Exchange, Help Bureau and Real Estate Market of the 
American Agriculturist was inaugurated for the convenience and benefit 
of our subscribers, having been brought about by the number of our readers 
who have written us along this subject at frequent intervals for some time. 
It has proven a very simple, cheap, easy and effective way of finding a 
quick market for anything and everything that any farmer or other person 
may wish to sell, buy or exchange. The advertisements are eagerly read 
each week by thousands of farm families. Among this vast number there 
are many who will be quick to buy what you have to sell or can trade 
for anything you may wish to exchange. 

You can tell your story at a very low cost, the-rate is but 6 cents per 
word per insertion, the name and address to be counted as part of the ad- 
vertisement. Each initial or a number counts as one word. Cash must 
accompany each order. 

No Black-Faced Type or display of any kind is allowed, thus making 
even a small advertisement as noticeable as a large one. Usually a short 
advertisement briefly worded is as effective as a larger one that would 
cost more. Everybody reads the Farmer’s Exchange Department, so that 
your advertisement is bound to be effective, whether it is little or big. If 
you use this department to bring your wants to the attention of our readers, 
surely you will find someone who can satisfy them, and it costs so little 
to make your wants known. 

Simply write a brief, attractive description of your wants so worded 
as to interest the greatest number of people. If you do not know just 
how to word your advertisement, tell us to word the advertisement for 
you, giving us the facts, and inclose $1.00 or more and we will fix up your 
advertisement and insert it to the amount of your remittance. Do not 
forget to include your address in the advertisement. 


WRITE YOUR AD HERE 


AND SEND IT WITH THE ORDER BLANK BELOW 






































ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 4th Avenue, New York. 
Inclosed please find $ for which insert my 
word advertisement as written above under the proper heading in 
your Farmer’s Exchange Department of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, same to appear for weeks, starting with 
your earliest possible issue. 
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Write 7. 7, Remit in cach, h, fame (he iD, partal or expats money a Ay 44 
"must contain the te, bo we cannot allow = postotice box Sor anmsber. dn advertiser's Cnristian oF 

name, care Delivery, own postoffice, will him to get his replies from \e 
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When You Write Advertisers °°,.3°°° ut: 


journal. Our advertisers like to know where their replies come from, 












Holiday Suggestions 


This attractive and useful little nov- 
elty comes all made up, ready for 





$29 +—Darning Case 


use. The case, No 829+, is made of 
linen, hand decorated in colors, They 
contain white and black darning cot- 
ton and needles, The case ties to- 
gether with a pretty satin’ ribbon. 
These make useful and pretty holiday 
gifts, and cost only 35 cents each. 


Centerpiece of Brown Crash 

The mission centerpieces so much in 
vogue made ideal centers for polished 
tables and tieir pretty soft colorings 
blend prettily with the furnishings of 
almost any room. The centerpiece il- 
lustrated is stenciled on brown linen 
crash, in two shades o olive green, 
rose pink, golden brown, and the rose 





1327 -+- —Centerpiece 


pink flower has a buff vellov center. 
These mission designs, especially when 
tinted in colors on the linen, do not 
need to be worked solid, but may be 
simply outlined with black oss, which 
brings out the design and color more 
prettily than colored floss would do. 
We offer this centerpiece in the 22- 
inch size with 2% inch brown cluny 
lace edging to finish, and black floss 
to outline the design, for only 50 cents, 
or without the edging for ?5 cents. 
A scarf to match in the 18 by 54-inch 
size, With mission fringe to trim and 
black floss to outline the design, costs 
50 cents. A pillow to match may also 
be had for 385 cents, fringe 15 cents 
extra. 
Hand Bag for Embroidery 


There is a great vogue at present 
for hand-embroidered linen bags. 
This fad will undoubtedly last for 





1280 + 


Linen Bag 
so..ie time, as every woman, fond of 


dainty little belongings falls in love 
with these bags. They may be 
laundered with little trouble. The 


material used is a heavy white linen 
canvas and the bag has a pretty 
braided cord handle. These bags are 
all made up, except working the 
stamped design, which is to be done 
in. shades of old blue, and the whole 
outlined with black after working. 
We can supply these fine bags, No 
1280+, including best mercerized 
cotton for working, a needle and a 


complete alphabet of 2-inch script 
letters for marking initial in the 
wreath, postpaid, for only 75 cents. 
Tinted Pillow Cover 

This design for a pillow cover is 
brand new and especially attractive. 
The cover comes tinted on blue linen 
crash, in blue flowers,’ olive green 
leaves and brown scroll, or with crim- 
son flower, if preferred. The design 
is hand tinted in fast colors and needs 
only outlining to complete. “hese 
mission pillows. No 1326+, are ex- 
tremely attractive and very popular. 
This crash used in this cover is all 
linen and a very. pretty brown. The 
pillow, No 1326+, top nd back in 
the 18 by 22-inc! size, with floss to 





1326 +—Tinted Cover 


outline, costs 35 cents. Fringe to trim 
the ends comes at 15 cents extra. 
Embroidered Handkerchiefs 
Every woman delights in plenty of 
pretty handkerchiefs, and you really 
can choose no more acceptable gift, 
especially if the handkerchief be 


hand embroidered. These handker- 
chiefs come in many and varied de- 
signs, but the wise needlewoman will 
select the simpler patterns, because 


of their quicker execution and better 
wearing qualities. We sho ~ herewith 
one simple design with buttonholed 
scalloped edge and a simple dot de- 
sign in each corner. This design may 
also be had stamped on a fine 
hemmed handkerchief if one does not 
like doing buttonholed edges. 
other pretty design and, in fact, half 
a dozen different patterns, all simple 
and pretty, such as small wreaths 
and dainty sprays, may also be had. 
Simply express your preference, These 
handkerchiefs, No 889+, are pure 
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889 + —Handkerchief 


of very fine quality and come at 
Material to work costs 


linen 
30 cents each, 
5 cents extra. 
How to Order 
Order by number of our Fancywork 
Pattern Department, this office. 


Delicious Dishes 








If you wish an appetizing salad 
for tea some evening try this one. 
It’s made of one-half dozen 


oranges, one pound Malaga grapes, 
one pound English walnuts, one pine- 
apple, or one can cherries if you can 
get them. Cut all the fruit up into 
small pieces. 

With the salad serve a dressing of 
the yolks of 4 eggs, three tablespoons 


sugar, four tablespoons vinegar, a 
pinch of salt. Cook this in double 
boiler until it is very thick. When 
cool add 1 pint of whipped cream. 


This will serve 12 persons.—[A. L. M. 
Bacon Savory 

This dish may be made with cold 
bacon, either baked or boiled, or 
remnants of fat ham. Chop the meat 
very coarsely and to each cupful allow 
two cups of cold boiled potatoes, This 
also should be put through the meat 
chopper. Brown lightly together, 
season, dredge with flour and add one 
cup of rich milk or thin cream, Cover 


closely and simmer gently until the 

liquid is nearly absorbed.—[D. R. G,. 
Rice Custard 

To three cups of water drained from 

boiled rice add three beaten eggs or 

the yolks of four, a small cup of 


sugar and one teaspoon of any de- 
sired flavoring extract, Strain into a 
buttered earthen dish, Trim and but- 
ter three slices of stale bread, cut in 
finger length strips and place these 
on top, pushing them down until they 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


are well soaked in the custard. A 
sprinkling of shredded cocoanut may 
be added. Bake in a slow oven until 
set.—[Dora R. Goodale. 
Fig Pudding 
This is one of the most delicious 
puddings I’ve ever made. Try it, 
Sisters: Thoroughly wash, then steam 
one pound of figs until tender. Chop 
with one cup of English walnuts. Add 
one half cup of crystallized ginger cut 
into small bits. Beat the whites of 
four eggs with one cup of sugar. Fold 
all together and place in oven until 
slightly brown. Serve cold with 
whipped cream.—[Bertha Hackedom. 
Sweet Potato Savory 
Slice cold boiled sweet potatoes, 
season with salt and pepper and ar- 
range them in a deep baking dish 
with alternate layers of cold fried 
bacon in thin slices. Pour over the 
whole one cupful of thin white sauce, 
cover the top with buttered crumbs 
and brown in a moderate oven. These 
dishes admit of many appetizing va- 
riations,—[D. R. F. 


Then and Now 


EVA MILLS ANDERSON 





An old account book kept by an 
orderly ancestress has some interst- 
ing items. The family lived in a small 
village upon what was then the west- 
ern frontier. The account begins in 


1854 and extends to 1858. They evi- 
dently traveled some, even if going 
about was tedious and expensive. 


The fare to a larger town 16 miles 
distant is repeatedly charged at $4. 
It now costs by rail less than a dol- 
‘lar. 

One frequent charge in these mem- 
orandums is for chopping wood. As 
this is generally $2 or some multiple 
of that sum it probably means some 
regular quantity, but whether cord 
or load the book does not say. 

Another common charge is “box of 
candles, $3.” There is no indication 
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of the size of the box, but they do nor 
seem to have lasted very long. Five 
yards of delaine are charged at $2. 
Delaine was a dress goods of mixed 
cotton and wool which has no repre- 
sentative on the market today, There 
is an annual item of expense of a 
turkey for Reverend at the New 
Year. The cost of this was from 75 
cents to $1.25. 

One interesting item is the expense 
of household help. This varied prob- 
ably according to efficiency. There is 
a weekly item for several weeks, “p’d 
Louisa 50 cents.” Who Louisa was 
tradition does not .ay, but it is kinder 
in case of a similar item which occurs 
regularly for about two years, “p’d 
Myra, $1.50,” and sometimes, prob- 
ably when there was some special 
stress, this charge reads, “p’d Myra, 
$2. Myra is remembered as being 
a tall, generously proportioned woman 





about 25 or 30 years of age, very 
handsome and very independent. She 


Was treated in every way as an equal, 
sat at the family table, went to 
church with. them and sat in the fam- 
ily pew when she did not sing in the 
choir. She afterward moved to @ 
neighboring state, and married one of 
the state officers. 

There is a charge, “p’d for hay- 
meal, flour, lard and wood, $21.63," 
but the proportion of each was 
omitted; elsewhere hay is charged at 
6 per ton. Twelve dozen eggs cost 
1. Butter is repeatedly paid for at 
from 10 cents to 15 cents a pound, 
Overshoes are charged at $3, a coat 
at $8, pins at 15 cents a paper, ink 
25 cents a bottle, “part full,” is 
noted. Making shoes cost $4.10. 

There are various accounts of 
money loaned at 12 cents and several 
lists of worthless bank bills evidently 
cut from some banking periodical, are 
pasted in the book for the prompting 
of the owner. Aitogether the ac- 
countant seems to have had consid- 
erable domestic expense. Living was 
cheaper, not alone because prices 
were less, but more than that, be- 
cause people were. satisfied with 
fewer luxuries. 








W HEN you buy winter underwear, 


look for comfort as well aswarmth. 


NJELLAST/¢ 


Ribbed Fleece-Lined Underwear 
Vellastic is the best fitting, best feeling, best wearing 


underwear you can buy. 


fleece-lined for comfort and warmth. 


Ribbed for smooth, easy fit— 
It is warmer than 


many of the heavy, bulky underwears and 
more comfortable than a/Z of them. 


Vellastic retains its warmth and comfort, for the 
fleece cannot wash away or grow soggy. 
For Men, Women and Children 


Separate garments and union [suits, 50c and 
up. Atyourdealer’s. Look forthe Bodygard 


Shield. 


It is your safeguard. 


Write tor Bodygard Book No, 62 
UTICA KNITTING CO., Utica, N. Y. 


Makers of Bodygard Underwears, 
including Lambsdown, Twolayr, 
Springtex and Airyknit. 














SCHOOL AGRICULTURE 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND MANUAL TRAINING se 
A-Semi-Meathly Text for Use in Country, Town and City Schools, Homes and Clabs 





YOU surely wish to have your own children 
field, live stock and crops. 
and manual training. 
the little country school can apply them. 


your own neighborhood. 
SCH 


ing th 

the ils learn to do by do emeselves, instead of havi 
AMERICAN AGRICU LTURIST, you must be interested in 
paper offers the only easy, sensible and 


offer, whereby SCHOOL AGRI 
afford to pass by. 


Theee terms apply to ‘le subscriptions 0; 
low rates will be pane hy on lication. 
poe med me fe JT “> 8 
any educational magazine ever publ: 
schools. Address our A we Gare 
885 Palace Bldg. 

Minneapolis, Hinn. 





New Education Within Reach of All 


A remarkable opportuni mow b t withi h of 
y a renee peor gay every family, 


YOU want your own children and your local schools to have the advantage of natural 
methods that will make the most of the possibilities afforded by the home and shop, farm and 


UR local school should combine with the book instruction now in use, the new natural 
methods which will give the pupils an elementary knowledge of agriculture, domestic science 


These methods are the result of 30 years’ experience with many thousands of pupils and 
many hundreds of teachers, and have now been so perfected that even the ordinary teacher of 


Because you want all this and your school’s influence toward land and home, instead of 
away from them you have the opportunity of a lifetime to aid in the accomplishment of this in 


OOL AGRICULTURE, DOMESTIC SCIENCE and MANUAL 
semi-monthly, brings within the reach of every nt, pupil, teac 
ese three vital and oe branches in the local schools. No purchase of se or 


In order to inteodoes SCHOOL, A 
cial Introductory Offer raicr ot AMERICAN AGRICULTORIST 


TURE and AMERICAN AGRICULTURI 


SCHOOL AGRICULTURE, one year $0.40) Both SCHOOL AGRICULTURE, tweyears $0.80) Both 
American one year 00 two years 2.00 
Total z.40 $1.10 Total #200 \ $2.00 


. Where more than ene coey jp Gestoad ot the exme oftivens, pesiel 

tm your order at ence, ou like it; your children will like it; 
OOL AGRICULTURE isthe most un 
Sample copies free. 


ESLADEE: Ovenee gv$ Oy, Pettanory 


better trained for their life’s work! 


TRAINING—« new periodical — published 
her, educational official an d school, a means of teach- 
costly outfit is required ; 
ht for them. As « reader of 

its chi 


ing the elements of these branches in common schools. 
GRICULTURE into the home of ee 





TY, we have & spec 
ST can be given at « price you cannot 


nigee, seearecting and fascinating of 


SCHOOL AGRI offers low club rates to 


New York, N. ¥. 
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When the Child Is Sick 


lL, LAMPREY 








opportunity. There is nothing 
that can so crystallize the love 
the memory of some 
childish ilimess when mother knew 
just what to do. Men and women 
prought up under the old, stern re- 
gime remember gratefully the season 
of illness as-the time when they were 
allowed to have a fire in their bed- 
rooms—a luxury at other times un- 
attainable. Nowadays we surround 
our children with comforts unknown 
to former. generations, but the little 
jiinesses of childhood have not ceased 
to be times of special privileges, spe- 
cial care, special tenderness, 

To a child, the mere fact of being 
1 the house all day, of the foods pre- 
scribed as a special diet, of the un- 


A HE child's illness is the mother’s 


of home as 


iccustomed quiet of the room, are 
features of a drama. But there is 
danger, in this thought that mothers 

not always realize. Children are 


adults in the making, and we all like 
to feel ourselves important The de- 
light of being the central figure on 
the stage, the object of attention from 


everybody in the house, may, to a 
hild of egotistic -temperament, so 
ynquer the pain and discomfort of 
the illness that a morbid, hysterical 
fter-effect will be left. ‘The child 
khould have every possible care and 
ittention, every demonstration of af- 
ction—that° goes without saying— 
but it should not be made to feel that 
n invalid by right rules the house. 
We have all known nervous, eXacting 


women who make slaves of their fam- 
lies, and drain the family purse and 
patience, to minister to some ailment 
that is half fancy. We have all -known 
men who will indulge themselves in 
some favorite dish, though they know 
perfectly -well what will happen if 
they do. That sort of thing is not 
infrequently begun-in childhood by 
the injudicious. coddling of mothers, 
unts, and grandmothers. It does the 
child nd good to hover about the bed, 
asking every five minutes, “How do 
vou feel now, darling?’ and discus- 
sing symptoms with all the neighbors 
who happen in. Tf the child is 


1ealthy-minded it will be bored by 
the whole performance, and, if not, 
t will rather enjoy it and play up to 


it, which is much worse. 
Impressive Lessons 


Another lesson that should be 
taught in the illness of a child is ab- 
solute obedience to the doctor's or- 
ders. The habit of this may actually 
save life. In the hospitals, the doc- 
tors speak of certain people who are 
“good patients,” meaning that by in- 
telligent docility they are co-operating 
with the doctor’s efforts to cure. It 
makes all the difference in the world, 
in some flinesses, whether the patient 
is working with the physician or 
igainst him and the willful, capricious 
invalid who will not obey orders, who 
has never learned self-control, who 
makes the most of every symptom, is 
simply “doing his best possible”. to 
prolong the illness. Habit is every- 
thing in such a case The child can 
learn that there is a right way and a 
wrong way even of being ill, taking 
medicine, ete. 

The easiest way to bring about this 


self-discipline is through the imagi- 
nation. - The: small boy knows that 
soldiers in hospitals show their sol- 


dierly qualities quite as well as they 
do when in battle. There gre many 
good hospital stories in the old war 
annals.- If the boy can dramatize his 
sprained ankle or his attac’c of fever 
as part of the fortunes of war he will 
be making a hero of himself in the 
right ‘way. Girls, too, often feel the 
thrill of such stories as quickly as 
boys. Tell the children of the heroism 
shown when great cities have been 
besieged; give them the stories of the 
Indian Mutiny, Florence Nightingale, 
Mother Bickerdyke, and Clara Barton. 
The advantage of taking the heroic 
side of illness for one’s theme is that 
it Goes not tend to prolong the ill- 
ness, and it is to be feared that some 
of the old tales of patient end saint- 
like child-invalids might 


Diet in Sickness 


The diet of the child is naturally 
dependent on the orders of the doctor 
for that particular illness. But the 
food should always be -served in a 
dainty way. A fastidious chik’ will 
often be absolutely unable: to touch 
food served in a sloppy, unappetizing 


fashion. One can always have a few 
odd and pretty bits of china, and 
fringed napkins, and tiny glasses, for 


just this emergency. Not only do such 
trifles help to create the memory- 
picture, but they are part of the home 
training every child should have, and 
when the little girl, grown to be a 
woman, has other invalids to care for, 
she will have learned how to do it 
right. Wattle glasses or cups for fruit- 
juice, broth served in one’s 
silver cup, toast on a plate with the 
quaint nursery-thyme picture in the 
middle—things like this go along 
way with a child. 

Too much pains should not be taken, 


special © 





when convalescence begins, to ‘keep 
the child amused,” It is better for all 


invalids to take a rest cure than to be. 


stimulated. Some trouble should be 
taken, however, to make little changes 
in the room from day to day. It is 
easy to put up different pietures now 
and then, to change the growing 
plant in the window, to shift the po- 
sition of the bed and give a difference 
view. Here, again, one can save up 
fow such an emergency. When stray 
magazines have lovely colored fypnt- 
ispieces or covers, save them’ when 
the magazine is thrown away, and 
keep the pictures in a box out of 
sight. Have two or three frames of 
a size to fit the different pictures— 
one large enough to take in a large 
picture, the others of the right size 
for the usual magazine frontispiece. 
These pictures may be hung on the 
bedroom wall and from time to time 
changed when the child is asleep, and 
in case of contagious illness, they can 
be destroyed when -their use is over. 
Even a better plan is to hanz them 
fromthe screen which every sick- 
room should have, to fold around the 
bed and shut off drafts or light. 
An easy way to make such a screen 
is to tack soft-celored cambric on a 
folding clothesrack. When the child 
is well enough to read, little verses 
and pictures can be pasted on one 
side of the screen, one or two being 
added each day. 

A large box of scrap pictures is 
most convenient in providing amuse- 
ment for the child’s convalescence; so 
are paper dolls, tin soldiers and puz- 
zle pictures of a simple-kind. 

Among the special comforts of ill- 
ness may be counted sand-bags to 
keep small! chilly toes warm. Make a 
round bag eight or 10 inches across, 
fill it loosely with good dry sand and 
sew it up. Then make a cover in the 
Shape of a hunched-up rabbit, or a cat, 
out of flannel or eiderdown. Such a 
sand-bag will heat on the top of a 
radiator or in a moderate oven, and 
if you have two for each cover, can 
be changed in a moment, while the 
child’s fancy will be taken with the 
quaint little bunny or pussy. In Japan 
the earthen hot-water bottle is made 
in the form of a curied-up kitten and 
is called “neko” (kitty). 

For a very little child one of the 
blankets with borders of animals wil 
afford amusement, but for an older 
one try a geography coverlet. It takes 
some time to make, but when made it 
will last indefinitely and older chil- 
dren used to map-drawing cat do it. 
Use for the upper side of such,a cov- 
erlet pale blue cotton, and draw_on it 
a large map—a map of the world if 
you like. Then, either go over its out- 
lines with black embroidery cotton 
or cut out the continents, islands, etc, 
in colored cambrics and applique 
them on, drawing the rivers, cities, 
and mountain ranges in indelible ink. 
The outlines ne@éd not be absolutely 
accurate or very detailed, of course. 
The material used, should be washa- 
ble. Then, with the tiny china figures 
that one can buy for two or three 
cents at any shop, where they sell fa- 
vors, there will be chance for all sorts 
of travel-plays. A favor-shop is an 


excellent place to pick up toys for 
small invalids for next to nothing. 
Water-flowers, rice-paper pictures, 


tiny paper animals and birds, and all 
sorts of trffes are sold there, and 
have the advantage of weighing noth- 
ing in the languid little fingers which 
are to handle them. 

But the main point in providing 
amusements and accessories for a 
child's illness is that they should be 
kept. for such a time. The ability to 
provide a seemingly inexhaustible 
store of new playthings in an emer- 
gency is one of the faculties which 
make a child feel that mother knows 
everything. . 


Working the Peg Puzzle 


In last week's paper a little de- 
scription and cut of a peg puzzle were 
printed. How 
many of you 
boys and girls 
have made 
one of these 
puzzies? TI 
hope you all 
have. Those 
of you who 
haven’t were 
perhaps wait- 
ing until 
you’d see how 
the puzzle. was worked. This pic- 
ture shows just where to piace the six 
pegs in such a way that no two will 
be in the same line, vertically, hori- 
zontally or diagonally. These puzzles 
will make nice little holiday gifts for 
your young friends. 
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Helps to. Thicken Grass 


As long as the grass continues to 
grow in the lawn this fal! it should 
be clipped, but be sure to set the 
mower to cut rather high. This 
helps to thicken the grass close to 
the roots where it needs the winter 
protection. This winter be sure and 
plan to cover the lawn with fine sheep 
manure, of if that cahmnot be had, with 
cow manure free from trash. 

Peart» 4 - arta bo _ 





WITH THE MOTHERS 





is the Original. There are other factories 
making corn flakes, but they’ re all imitations 
of the original — Kellogg’ s. 

Kellogg’ s is the Standard. The storekeeper 
can buy the imitation for less and sometimes 
sells them cheaper, but those who know, 
Stick to Kellogg’s. Most folks are willing to 
pay for quality. Up-to-date housewives have 
it in the pantry all the time. 
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Garland. 


the proper books. 


cold weather. 


Detroit 





home for a stove. 








sold only through dealers. 
used.in more than FOUR MILLION homes and sold by leading dealers everywhere, 

No matter what sty/e of stove you want, or how much you have In mind to pay for your stove, 
be sure to call at your dealer's and see the great Garland dine. 
Garland Dealer in your town. 

You will know Garland Stoves by the trademark here shown, which appears on every 


benefit of Stove Buyers. 


Please state which of these stove subjects interests you just now: 


Steel R Cont Ranges, H 
Ges Ranges, Parncees, i Only Safe Way to Buy Stoves and Ranges” 


Today it none to soon to begin thinking about home comfort ip 
Write at once for the books. All free. Address 


The.Michigan Stove Company 
Largest Makers of Stoves, Ranges, Gas Ranges 
: and Furnaces in the 








You'll Save Money, Trouble and 
Later Disappointment, if You 
Always Buy Stoves at Home 


If you expected to break up housekeeping and 
go to boarding in a few years, it might pay you to send away from 
But as you are going to need stoves the rest of 
your life, why not buy good stoves—stoves that last many years? Is it 
mot poor business judgment to buy stoves that last but a third as 
long as they ought to, just to save a dollar or so at the start? 





Home Dealers Give Better Values 
In return for the slightly higher price you may 


pay for stoves bought at home, you get this: 


1—A stove that far outwears any ordinary stove. 
2—A stove that burns iess fuel. 
3—A stove on which the freight is paid. 


4—A stove which is guaranteed to give permanent satisfaction, 


$—You have no waiting to do. 


No squabbles to adjust with the 


Railroad Company. No draying. No loading. No unload- 
- Nouncrating. No fussing with stovepipes. No black- 


ing to foo! with. 
6—You get more liberal credit accommodations, 


Disadvantages of Sending Away 
Stoves bought away from home, though sold on 


30 days’ free trial, are hard to return; troublesome to crate and to haul 
to the station. You pay a Aigher freighé rate than your local dealer. You 
take chances and risks that you need never take if you buy at home, 


The World-Famous Garland Line 


The kind of stoves that have proven best by forty years’ test are 





he: 2 are the world-famous Garland Stoves and Ranges, now 


8 Stove Books FREE 


We now print and give away eight different Stove Books for the 
(37) 


If you willsend us your name and address 
and tell us what style of stove or range you want, we will send you 


Cook Stoves, Base Burners, 


World Chicago 


We will send you the name of the 

























‘Rovat, Leatuen Rocker! 
| Rim, ‘$6995 SEE 























such values 
we own our own timber 


3 factories sal 
back if it is not worth double. Send for our 
large FREE cash se teatn ato 
renting, ot, at 
vey fo Write HOW ; better stil 
aa fae his cobslortebte . Order by pam 
& Co,, 1317 W. 37th Street, Chicago 
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Spring 


machine. Just the 





Look at the 
icture;, doesn't 
hisRocker look 

inviting with 
its high, broad, 
shapely : back 
and deep roomy 
spring seat! It's 
made last for- 
ever, and its 
wide arms, su 






Perrine says ‘Sold 9 o 





* | postpaid for 6O0c 


you are not satisfied return the 
your money. 





osta, give it 
he exclusive- 
ness and style 
in any other rocker. 
igh golden and gioces 
Leather; workmansh!p 
it the biggest bargain 


PATENT 


Books, Advice, Searches. 











| Harness Buggy Tops, etc. 
Royal Leather up Grain Bags, Tents, Awni 
and Wire Cuts on Horses and Cattle. 
Makes @ neat durable repair and quickly too. Has 
diamond point grooved needle, a hollow handle, plated 
metal parte, a shuttle, and a bobbin holding 8 
best waxed linen thread. No extratools needed 
carried in the pocket. Special discounts to agents, 8. 

mn way home with sample Ww. 

Spenser writes *‘Sold 11 first 4 hours.’ Reg. price $1.00, 
Complete sample with I large, 1 amall, | curved 
needle, a shuttle, and a bobbin of thread send 
2 for $1.00. Get one keep it a 
. }month or so, mend all vour Harness, etc , 


ANCHOR MFG. CO. Dept. 
















ds of 


and then if 
Awl and we will refund 


Bend quick fog sample and instractiona. 


140 DAYTON,G 


Mend sketch or mode, 
for FREE SEARCH 


Big List of Inventions W anted 
TSO E.COLEMAN Patent Lawyer, WASHINGTONIO.C. 
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See Our Guarantee 
'On. Editorial Page. 










































































































































If it’s true that I can make your shoes 
last longer — keep their shape, keep 
your feet dry, keep them comfortable 
—make one pair of shoes last as long 
as three to six pairs of old style leath- 
er shoes-—save you enough money 
on shoes each year to buy a lot of 
new fence for your farm—/# that’s 
true you'd hire me for your shoe- 
maker from now on, wouldn’t you? 


That’s exactly what 500,000 farmers have al- eae] 
Half a million are now wearing | |!/||!|||IIi hit 

my modern steel shoes for all sorts of work —in | || Co ny 

place of the old all-leather shoes. 


ready done. 
N. M. Ruthstein 
The Steel Shoe Man 


of these shoes was sent out for free examuation. 
on its own merits. 


rd 


re! i 
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to convince you of the solid worth of my STEEL SHOES. 
Your foot comfort is worth hard cash to you. Don’t put it 
off another day. Then, after reading my book if you decide 
to send for a pair of my shoes—Examination FRE E—you 
can see with your own eyes how my STEEL SHOES back 
up every claim—meet every need of your feet and save you 
$10 to $20. When my shoes arrive—if you decide to look at 
them—you can wear them all around the house for a good 
trial; if you don’t like'them simply mail mea post card, L’ll 
send for the shoes, pay express charges both ways and re- 
turn your money—the full amount without any quibbling or 
questioning. I’m writing this advertisement becanse it. is 
more econothical for me to reach you in this way than by 
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Every pair 
Every pair sold on sight LUA HLADORRAUA NAL EOANE AY 












































coming-to your town. ‘In selling by mail, without the re- 
tail shoe store cost, I can offer my shoes at inside prices. I 
want your shoe business. I’ll be more careful about fit- 
ting you than your loeal shoemaker. You’re naturally prej- 
udiced about an out-of-town man, but you’l! lose your prej- 
udice as soon as you wear my shoes. You’ll be saying: 
“I’m for the fellow who has brains enough after all these 
years to-get busy and make a shoe that will stand the 
weather’’—the worst sort of weather—pouring, drenching 
rain, barnyard mud and ooze, logging, tramping_on rocks 
—every kind of hard work, Shoes with shape and comfort. 
Shoes without sole leather to warp and crease, and tear out 
ahd run over and-down at the heel, and get soaked through 
and stiff as boards. 


You Can’t Get Wet Feet or Cold Feet-You 
Can’t Get Corns, Bunions and Callouses in 


My Steel Shoes. 


They Prevent all the Sick- 


ness and Other Troubles Caused by Wet Feet 


My STEEL SHOES are replacing leather shoes for all 
kinds of work faster than leather shoes replaced the old- 
time wooden shoes. Don’t think steel means something 
hard and unyielding... My FREE Book will show you how 


Wis 
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—the right lines—the genuine foot-shape shoe. They out- 
wear three to six pairs of leather shoes and remain 
comfortable and shapely to the last. Look at thisillus- 
tration, from an actual photograph of one of my STEEL 
SHOES worn for three years--think of it, three years of 
hard work! There’s your money-saving. Now read 
what the man who wore these shoes says: 


el Sine 


be 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN, Dear. Sir:—T have a pair of your steel 
shoes that 1 have been wearing FOR THREE YEARS 
for all kinds of work. Workin in cement, watering in 
greenhouses, washing autos and Carriages, and all kinds 
of rough work. They are a godsend. I wouldn’t take 
any price for them if I couldn’t get another pair. I used 
to suffer terribiy with weak arch before wearing your 
steel shoes, but have no trouble now, 


W. J. Bradley, New York Mills, N. Y. 


That’s one reason why you may suffer from tired, sore, 
aching feet. Thearch of your old leather shoes has nine 
chances out of ten broken down, lost shape. Yon’ve be- 
come flat-footed, maybe you’ve had to put in shanks to 
support your instep. That’s the worst thing that could 
happen to your feet. Now, my STEEL SHOES have fine 
inner soles of springy, hair-cushion to take all jar. They 
can’t break down, they can’t lose instep shape. On hard- 


Canadian Fct. 


est roads, the longest day’s work your feet are comfortable. 
You don’t have to put in shanks and if your feet are in bad 
shape now from hard work in leather shoes my STEEL 
SHOKS will put them. in condition again. 


My STEEL SHOES keep out the heat and the cold. They 
are warm and dry in winter ; cool and dry in summer. My 
FREE BOOK gives sizes and prices. It will prove to you 
conclusively that all Lsay is not half-of what others have 
said in praise of my shoes. I can fit your foot perfectly. I 
can save you $10 to $20 on every pair of shoes and I can 
give you sure foot comfort and health. 


oe 


BO00K Prove 
ft At Onee 


Let me send it by next mail. to show yon how easily I can fit 
your foot—the exact size, no difficulty. Remember, I’m an ex- 
pert shoemaker. I’ve-fitted half a million farmers, not to mention 
the thousazids of men in other lines of business now wearing my 
STEEL SHOES. Look at illustration Number 2. The soles are 
stamped out of thin, rust-resisting, seamless, special process steel 
—from. heel to toe and around the edges and above the sole as 
shown. No cracks—no seams. Studded with adjustable steel 
rivets which protect from wear and give a firm sure lower foot- 
ing. When riyets wear out you can replace them easily and 
quickly yourself—no trouble—they keep your shoes in good re- 
pair for two years more. 50 rivets cost 30 cents. 


The uppers are made of special water-proof leather—best quality 
—pliable. Water or cold cannot penetrate. Your feet are con- 
stantly dry and comfortable. 


When it coats only a penny post card to investigate, what’s 
the use of suffering discomfort. catching cold, getting bad 
feet and paying out a lot of extra money for shoes that look 
good to start with but won't stand the weather and the wear? 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN 


The Steel Shoe Man 


Toronto, Can. 
222 7TH STREET ~ 


RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 


This is the shoe people had to buy 
up to four years ago 


This is the modern STEEL SHOE 
one half million farmers are now 
wearing. 


This is Number 1 after-two months 
of wear. 


This is Number 2 — Ruthstein’s 


-modern STEEL SHOE after three 


years of all kinds of weather and 
rough usage. 


Which shoe 
will you buy 


The above are actual 
photographic reproduc- 
tions of the actual shoes 
—worn the exact length 
of time stated. 
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